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PREFACE. 

I  SPENT  a  couple  of  months  in  Ireland  in  the  autumn 
of  1906.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  visited  the 
country.  Both  these  facts  are  probably  apparent 
enough  in  the  chapters  that  follow,  but  I  state  them 
here,  thus  nakedly,  partly  as  an  excuse,  and  partly 
as  an  explanation. 

The  substance  of  this  book  appeared  originally 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  twelve  articles  that  I  con- 
tributed to  the  Daily  Mail  during  December,  1906, 
and  January,  1907.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  editor 
I  have  been  permitted  to  reproduce  them,  with  such 
changes  and  amplifications — neither  few  nor  incon- 
siderable— as  I  have  thought  fit  to  make.  A  similar 
indulgence  has  been  shown  to  me  by  the  editor  of 
the  Morning  Post  in  regard  to  two  articles,  one  on 
the  Gaelic  League  and  the  other  on  the  I.  A.O.S., 
that  were  first  published  in  his  columns. 


SYDNEY  BROOKS. 
LONDON,  April,  1907. 
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THE   NEW   IRELAND. 

CHAPTER  I. 
SINN  FEIN  AND  THE  NEW  NATIONALISM. 

I  BRING  back  from  a  two  months'  tour  through 
Ireland  no  stronger  impression  than  this — that 
Ireland  is  becoming  Irish.  A  movement  is  on 
foot,  broader,  grander,  and  more  revolutionary  than 
any  even  she  has  ever  known.  It  is  a  movement  of 
national  resurrection,  of  national  self-realisation 
and  self-dependence.  In  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Fin- 
land, and  Poland  we  have  applauded  and  sympa- 
thised with  similar  movements  in  the  past.  In 
Ireland,  whether  we  applaud  or  not,  we  may  at 
least  try  to  understand. 

There  is  no  modern  miracle  more  stupendous  or 
more  fascinating  than  the  rebirth  of  an  ancient 
nation.  It  is  nothing  less  than  this  that  is  now 
being  wrought  in  Ireland.  The  people  are  re- 
creating themselves  from  within.  They  are  re- 
covering their  collective  soul;  they  are  reviving 
their  racial  consciousness ;  they  are  being  swept 
and  invigorated  by  the  returning  spirit  of  essential 
nationhood.  Compared  with  this  profound  and 
penetrating  revivification,  equally  blended  of  prac- 
ticality and  idealism,  no  agitation  in  Irish  history — 
not  Fenianism,  not  the  Land  League,  not  the  Home 
Rule  movement  itself— is  worth,  in  my  judgment, 
more  than  a  moment's  thought.  This  new  impulse 
towards  a  real  nationality — which  is  something  very 
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different  from,  and  often  at  war  with,  the  "  Nation- 
alism "  of  the  Irish  Party — is  a  compound  of  many 
elements,  a  reservoir  fed  by  many  streams.  There 
is  the  Gaelic  League,  with  its  organised  and  en- 
thusiastic revival  of  the  old  Irish  tongue,  the  old 
Irish  dances,  folk-lore,  songs,  and  sports.  There 
is  a  group  of  young  writers  giving  expression  in 
prose  and  verse,  passionate  and  full  of  a  wild  charm 
and  tenderness,  to  the  fervour  of  the  Celtic  re- 
naissance. There  is  the  co-operative  movement, 
which  has  covered  the  country  with  a  network  of 
co-operative  creameries,  village  banks,  poultry 
societies,  and  so  on,  preaching  and  practising  the 
doctrine  of  self-help.  There  is  the  pervasive  and 
determined  effort  to  develop  all  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  land,  and  to  enforce  upon  Irishmen 
the  patriotic  duty  of  buying  only  Irish  goods  and 
Irish  products.  There  are  the  tentative  beginnings 
of  a  national  drama.  There  is  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  popularly  governed,  and  bringing  for 
the  first  time  expert  assistance  and  advice  within 
reach  of  the  peasant  proprietors.  All  these  are  in- 
fluences working  towards  one  embracing  end — an 
Irish  Ireland.  Whether  they  aim  at  strengthening 
the  national  will  or  at  awakening  the  national  soul 
or  at  stiffening  the  national  backbone,  all  proceed 
upon  one  common  formula — that  the  salvation  of 
Ireland  must  be  sought  and  achieved  by  Irishmen 
on  Irish  soil.  All  in  their  different  ways  set  forth 
an  ideal  of  nationality  that  overrides  parties,  creeds, 
and  sections.  All  inculcate  self-reliance  as  the 
primal  need.  All  discourage  that  fatal  Irish  habit, 
of  all  the  fruits  of  misgovernment  the  most 
poisonous  and  paralysing,  of  looking  for  and  lean- 
ing upon  assistance  from  without.  Whether  they 
seek  to  encourage  and  find  or  force  an  outlet  for 
the  native  instincts  and  genius  of  the  people,  to 
save  them  from  Anglicisation,  and  to  lead  them 
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back  to  the  well-head  of  the  Gaelic  language,  arts, 
and  pastimes,  or  whether  their  purpose  is  the  more 
prosaic  one  of  promoting  Irish  industries  and 
equipping  the  peasant  for  the  realities  of  a  com- 
petitive agricultural  existence,  all  the  various 
factors  I  have  named  make  for  initiative  and  self- 
dependence,  and  intensify  the  sense  of  conscious 
and  constructive  nationality. 

Ireland  would  not  be  Ireland  if  so  deep  a  stir  in 
the  spirit  of  the  country  were  to  leave  politics  alone. 
It  has  not  left  them  alone.  It  has,  on  the  contrary, 
thrown  up  in  Sinn  Fe'in  one  of  the  most  singular 
of  the  many  strange  agitations  in  Irish  history. 
Sinn  Fein  is  the  most  compact  and  the  boldest  ex- 
pression in  terms  of  politics  of  all  the  forces  and 
influences  that  are  helping  on  the  regeneration  of 
Ireland.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  only  a 
simpleton  would  dogmatise  or  prophesy  about  any- 
thing Irish.  But  I  am  willing  to  be  a  simpleton 
for  the  pleasure  of  putting  down  my  persuasion 
that  for  winning  Irish  self-government  the  Sinn 
Fein  policy  is  by  far  the  most  efficient  instrument 
that  has  yet  been  devised,  easy  and  flexible  to  wield, 
most  bafflingly  difficult  to  counter  or  to  beat  down, 
and  that  if  Ireland  were  to  adopt  it  and  stand  by  it, 
British  rule  in  its  present,  and,  indeed,  in  any 
effective,  form  would  disappear  from  the  country 
in  less  than  twenty  years.  The  "if,"  however,  is 
a  very  large  one.  There  is  implied  in  it  not  only  a 
change  of  front,  but  a  remaking  of  the  moral  and 
mental  fibre  of  the  people,  a  revolution  not  merely 
in  political  strategy  and  tactics,  but  also,  and  fun- 
damentally, in  character.  And  such  a  revolution, 
a  slow  process  anywhere,  impresses  one  as  likely  in 
Ireland  to  be  all  but  interminable.  For  it  is  not  less 
than  the  prodigious  task  of  rescuing  the  guidance 
of  Irish  affairs  from  mobs  and  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  men  that  the  Sinn  Feiners  have  set  them- 
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selves.  No  one  who  wishes  Ireland  well  can  re- 
press an  instinct  of  admiration  for  the  policy  that 
seeks  to  achieve  Home  Rule  by  first  of  all  deserv- 
ing it.  Whether  it  is  a  practicable  policy  and 
whether  Irishmen  have  the  earnestness  and  tenacity, 
the  hard  qualities  of  fortitude  and  self-sacrifice,  to 
carry  it  out  is  another  matter. 

The  Sinn  F&ners,  however,  have  recently  given 
a  remarkable  proof  of  their  strength.  At  the 
Dublin  Municipal  elections  in  January,  1907,  they 
carried  three  of  their  seven  candidates,  lost  two 
other  seats  by  majorities  of  but  19  and  29  respec- 
tively, gained  an  accession  of  one  to  their  repre- 
sentation on  the  Dublin  Council,  and  claimed  to 
have  polled  nearly  2,000  more  votes  than  all  the 
other  parties — Unionist  and  Nationalist — put  to- 
gether. "  Over  all  sections,"  announced  their 
organ,  leaving,  however,  out  of  account  the  uncon- 
tested  seats,  "the  supporters  of  the  Sinn  Fe"in 
policy  predominate  in  the  capital  of  Ireland. "  A 
day  or  two  after  the  results  were  declared,  Mr. 
Stephen  Gwynn,  addressing  a  branch  of  the  United 
Irish  League,  gave  up  the  whole  of  his  speech  to 
a  criticism  of  the  Sinn  F6iners  and  an  appeal  to 
them  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Nationalists. 
Nearly  every  Nationalist  politician  of  any  note — 
Mr.  Dillon  especially — has  .alternately  coaxed  and 
denounced  them  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
Yet  the  Sinn  F&ners  remain  obdurately  aloof,  and 
while  inviting  all  Nationalists  to  join  them,  steadily 
refuse  to  join  the  Nationalists,  or  to  hold  any  nego- 
tiations with  the  Parliamentarians,  except  on  a  basis 
of  absolute  surrender.  And  the  novelty  of  their 
programme,  and  their  courage  in  upholding  it,  are 
making,  beyond  question,  a  very  considerable  im- 
pression on  young  Ireland.  The  Irish  Times, 
though  a  journal  of  unimpeachable  Unionism,  is 
not  hysterical,  and  always  endeavours  not  to  see 
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bogeys  where  other  people  see  turnips  and  lan- 
terns. And  in  a  recent  issue  the  Irish  Times  spoke 
of  the  Sinn  Fe"in  policy  as  making  "  marked  pro- 
gress," and  as  causing  "  grave  uneasiness" 
among  the  official  Nationalists.  "The  future  of 
the  Sinn  F&n  movement,"  it  declared,  "  and  of  the 
principles  which  it  represents  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
gravest  of  Irish  problems."  Clearly  an  agitation 
which  both  Unionists  and  Nationalists  seem  to 
watch  with  equal  concern  is  one  worth  inquiring 
into. 

Happily  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  finding 
out  what  it  is  the  Sinn  F^iners  want,  or  how  they 
propose  to  get  it.  Their  very  name — it  is  pro- 
nounced "Shinn  Fain,"  and  signifies  "Our- 
selves Alone" — gives  the  clue  to  their  programme. 
They  want  Ireland  to  stand  alone  and  to  work  out 
her  salvation  by  her  own  efforts ;  and  they  translate 
this  ideal  into  terms  of  practical,  or  what  seems  to 
them  to  be  practical,  politics  week  by  week  in  the 
columns  of  their  journal,  "Sinn  Fe*in  " — a  remark- 
ably vigorous,  outspoken,  catholic,  and  well- 
written  paper,  which  no  one  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  Ireland  of  to-day,  and  still  more  the 
Ireland  of  to-morrow,  can  afford  to  miss.  More- 
over, unlike  most  Irish  politicians,  the  leaders  of 
the  Sinn  Fe'in  movement  seem  able  to  keep  their 
rhetoric  within  bounds.  They  use  language  such 
as  even  I,  an  uninitiated  Englishman,  can  under- 
stand. They  are  precise  and  blunt,  and  talk  of 
terrestrial  things  in  a  terrestrial  way.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  their  paper,  for  instance,  I  find  these  un- 
ambiguous sentences  : — "To  Ireland  and  the  Irish 
people  there  is  only  one  enemy — the  British 
Government.  In  the  existence  of  that  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland  is  the  source  of  all  the  misunder- 
standings and  ills  that  afflict  us.  In  the  realisa- 
tion of  this  fact  by  the  whole  people  of  Ireland 
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resides  the  certainty  of  Ireland's  salvation.  To 
obstruct  that  fact  in  its  realisation  by  the  people  of 
Ireland  Mr.  Birrell  comes.  He  believes  that,  de- 
spite their  bitter  experience  of  British  Government 
in  Ireland,  the  Irish  people  can  be  led  to  ascribe 
their  condition  to  some  cause  other  than  the  exist- 
ence of  that  British  Government  in  Ireland.  His 
position  will  not  be  a  sinecure.  Seven  centuries  of 
the  divide-and-conquer  policy  have  taught  us  that 
England,  and  England  alone,  is  the  enemy — or 
they  have  taught  us  nothing."  That  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  Sinn  F6iners'  eloquence.  They  re- 
present, it  will  be  seen  at  once,  the  extremists  of 
Irish  Nationalism.  They  are  the  "  Young  Ire- 
landers"  of  the  twentieth  century,  pursuing  the 
"  Young  Ireland"  policy,  but  pursuing  it  by  new 
methods.  It  is  precisely  these  new  methods  of 
their's  that  are  causing  official  Nationalism  so  much 
anxiety. 

For  the  Sinn  Fe'in  policy  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  Hungarian  policy  of  Deak,  and  that  policy 
may  best  be  described  as  one  of  national  boycott. 
Deak  simply  took  his  stand  on  the  Constitution  of 
1848.  The  fact  that  the  Austrians  had  abolished 
it  and  were  governing  Hungary  as  though  it  had 
never  existed  did  not  trouble  him  for  a  moment. 
He  declared  that  the  Hungarian  Constitution  could 
only  be  done  away  with  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Hungarian  people.  In  the  absence  of  that 
consent,  all  Austrian  laws  rriade  for  Hungary  and 
all  Austrian  officials  appointed  to  enforce  them 
were  illegal,  and  could  not  be  recognised.  He  or- 
ganised against  them  a  vast  movement  of  passive 
resistance.  He  ordered  that  no  taxes  should  be 
paid  unless  levied  by  the  authority  of  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament.  He  refused  to  send  Hungarian 
representatives  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  at 
Vienna.  He  built  up  a  legal,  educational,  and  ad- 
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ministrative  system  among  the  people  themselves. 
And  the  people  backed  him  up  in  every  way.  Aided 
by  two  foreign  wars,  they  reduced  Austrian  rule  in 
Hungary  to  pacific,  but  none  the  less  impossible 
anarchy.  In  less  than  twenty  years  the  struggle 
was  over,  and  the  Hungarians  had  won.  That  is 
the  working  model  of  the  Sinn  Fe*in  policy,  and  in 
a  pamphlet,  called  "The  Resurrection  of  Hun- 
gary," which  has  been  sold  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Ireland,  its  authors  have  skilfully 
applied  it  to  the  Irish  question.  They  found  their 
constitutional  case  on  the  Renunciation  Act  of 
1783.  By  that  Act  "the  said  right  claimed  by 
Ireland  to  be  bound  only  by  laws  enacted  by  his 
Majesty  and  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  established  and  ascertained  for  ever, 
and  shall  at  no  time  hereafter  be  questioned  or 
questionable."  That  gives  the  Sinn  Fe*iners  all 
they  need.  It  enables  them  to  deny  the  validity 
of  the  Act  of  Union.  "  The  members  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,"  they  say,  "had  no  legal  power  to 
terminate  the  existence  of  that  Parliament.  They 
were,  in  law,  simply  trustees  for  the  time  being  of 
a  power  proceeding  from  the  people."  No  lapse 
of  time,  no  ignorant  acquiescence,  can  render  an 
illegality  legal.  The  Act  of  1783  is  still  the  law  of 
the  land. 

With  this  as  their  starting  point  the  Sinn  F&ners 
proceed  to  lay  down  their  first  principle  of  action. 
It  is  simple,  sufficient,  and  shattering.  What  is 
the  use,  they  argue,  of  denying  the  right  of  the 
British  Parliament  to  make  laws  for  Ireland  when 
Ireland  sends  her  representatives  to  sit  in  that  Par- 
liament and  to  assist  in  framing  those  laws  ?  Such 
a  policy  is  self-stultifying.  It  recognises  the  very 
authority  it  professes  to  dispute  and  admits  in  fact 
a  right  which  it  denies  in  theory.  The  first  move, 
then,  in  the  effective  assertion  of  Irish  Nationalism 
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should  be  the  withdrawal  of  the  Irish  M.P.s  from 
Westminster.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Sinn  F&n 
policy  that  no  Irishman  should  sit  in  the  British 
Parliament.  That  appeals  to  me  as  a  joyous, 
almost  an  intoxicating,  idea.  It  is  enough  to  make 
every  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  M.P.  turn  Sinn 
F&ner  to-morrow.  But,  once  grasped  and  pon- 
dered, it  proves  by  no  means  so  Gilbertian  as  it 
sounds.  There  is  logic  to  commend  it,  experience 
and  analogy  to  lend  it  something  more  than  plausi- 
bility, and  moral  and  material  arguments  to  rein- 
force its  political  expediency.  It  is  not  alone  be- 
cause it  recognises  the  usurped  authority  of  a 
foreign  assembly  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people 
of  Ireland  that  the  Sinn  F&ners  object  to  the  policy 
of  Parliamentarianism.  They  also  hold  that  it  has 
been  "materially  and  morally  disastrous  to  the 
country" — morally  because  it  deludes  the  Irish 
people  into  always  looking  to  London  for  relief, 
impairs  and  confuses  their  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility for  national  betterment,  and  distracts 
their  minds  from  doing  their  duty  at  home;  and 
materially  because  the  Irish  Party  has  never  pro- 
cured for  Ireland  a  single  advantage  that  could  not 
have  been  won  more  expeditiously  and  more 
cheaply  by  the  Deak  policy  of  passive  resistance. 
So  long  as  Ireland  is  represented  at  Westminster, 
London,  and  not  Dublin,  is  the  Irish  capital ;  the 
people  are  irresistibly  drawn  into  looking  across 
the  Channel  for  help;  they  grow  absorbed  in  the 
spectacle  of  small  Parliamentary  manoeuvres ;  they 
forget  in  their  frenzied  contemplation  of  what  is 
going  to  be  done  for  Ireland,  that  there  is  anything 
to  be  done  by  her,  and  that  Irish  progress  rests 
ultimately  with  the  individual  Irishman  in  Ireland. 
This  is  a  habit  of  mind  that  destroys  a  just  sense  of 
values,  saps  self-reliance,  and  debilitates  the 
National  character;  and  the  Sinn  F^iners  make  it 
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the  prime  object  of  their  attack.  What  they  want 
to  get  rid  of  is  the  policy  which,  instead  of  stimu- 
lating Irishmen  to  be  up  and  doing,  condemns 
them  to  sit  listlessly  at  home,  except  at  election 
times,  when  some  shouting  is  required  of  them, 
and  await  results  they  do  next  to  nothing  towards 
producing.  What  they  wish  to  put  in  its  place  is 
a  policy  that  treats  every  Irishman  not  as  an  elec- 
toral pawn  but  as  a  living  force,  that  appeals  to 
and  relies  upon  the  individual,  and  that  asks  for 
its  fulfilment  the  constant  practice  of  a  resolute 
and  first-hand  patriotism.  Parliamentarianism,  in 
their  eyes,  is  mere  play-acting,  and  fosters  some  of 
the  worst  weaknesses  in  the  Irish  temperament  by 
substituting  a  vague  and  collective  for  a  living, 
direct  and  personal  responsibility  and  by  distracting 
the  popular  mind  from  the  duties  immediately  in 
front  of  it.  The  Sinn  Fe'iners  maintain  that  for 
this  dissipation  and  misdirection  of  Irish  thoughts, 
interests,  and  energies  there  is  only  one  effec- 
tive cure,  and  that  is  to  keep  the  Irish  M.P.s  in 
Ireland. 

Moreover,  they  insist  that  the  presence  of  the 
Irish  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  besides 
being  a  moral  disadvantage,  is  of  very  little 
material  benefit  to  Ireland.  They  might  almost 
seem,  indeed,  to  impute  to  the  Irish  Party  all  the 
evils  that  the  Irish  Party  itself  lays  at  the  door  of 
the  British  Government.  Nearly  all  the  great 
measures  that  have  revolutionised  Irish  society  and 
politics  since  the  Union  have  not,  they  assert,  been 
so  much  granted  by  England  as  extorted  by  Ire- 
land— and  extorted  not  by  the  rhetoric  and  tactics 
of  the  Irish  Party  at  Westminster  but  by  the  action 
of  Irishmen  in  Ireland.  The  Volunteer  movement, 
the  Tithe  War,  O'Connell's  agitation,  Fenianism, 
and  the  Land  League — these  they  proclaim  to  have 
been  the  real  instruments  of  Irish  reform. 
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Catholic  Emancipation  was  carried  without  Parlia- 
mentary manoeuvres.  It  was  the  Tithe  War  in 
Ireland,  not  speeches  or  tactics  at  Westminster, 
that  led  to  the  abolition  of  tithes.  Fenianism  dis- 
established the  Church  and  forced  the  Land  Act  of 
1871,  and  the  Land  League  procured  the  Act  of  ten 
years  later.  Agitation  at  Westminster  has  done 
nothing.  Agitation  in  Ireland,  resistance  in  Ire- 
land, have  done  everything.  Without  their  pres- 
sure England  would  never  have  given  way. 
Speeches  delivered  from  the  floor  of  the  House, 
however  persuasively  or  however  threateningly, 
would  never  have  moved  her.  To  force,  to  agita- 
tion, to  outrage,  to  a  society  convulsively  resisting, 
to  things  done  in  Ireland  itself,  she  has  always 
yielded  in  the  end.  As  it  has  been,  say  the  Sinn 
F&ners,  so  it  is,  and  so  it  always  will  be.  Ireland 
will  get  nothing  from  England  by  asking  for  it  or 
by  whining  about  her  "  rights  "  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  She  will  get  nothing  anyway  until  she 
has  convinced  England  either  that  she  can  take  it 
without  leave  or  that  it  is  to  England's  interest  to 
grant  it.  Trusting  to  England's  "generosity" 
and  "sense  of  justice,"  according  to  the  Sinn 
F&ners,  is  simply  repeating  Grattan's  quixotic 
blunder  when  he  disbanded  the  Volunteers.  The 
only  sound  policy  for  Irishmen  to  follow  is  that 
which  causes  England  the  greatest  annoyance  and 
brings  her  under  the  stress  of  the  heaviest  compul- 
sion ;  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  agitation  not  at 
Westminster  but  in  Ireland.  Naturally  the  Par- 
liamentarians, fearful  for  their  seats  and  their 
salaries,  and  no  doubt  honestly  convinced,  in  spite 
of  everything,  that  they  are  on  the  right  tack,  are 
at  odds  with  the  Sinn  F6iners.  The  Sinn  Fe*iners 
are  not  less  at  odds  with  the  Parliamentarians. 
Their  organ  never  lets  a  chance  slip  by  of  holding 
up  Mr.  Redmond,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  their  followers 
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to  the  ridicule  of  their  countrymen  as  time-servers 
who  are  begging  for  favours  when  they  should  be 
wresting  them.  They  are  for  ever  pointing  out 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  antics  and  rhetoric  of  the 
Irish  Party  in  a  House  where  they  are  out-num- 
bered by  eight  to  one,  Home  Rule  comes  no  nearer, 
and  never  will  come  any  nearer  until  each  Irish- 
man is  ready  to  sacrifice  something  to  forward  it. 
The  only  Act  for  which  the  Sinn  Fe'iners  will  allow 
the  Irish  Party  the  credit  is  the  Land  Act  of  1903, 
and  that  Act,  they  contend,  has  now  admittedly 
broken  down,  has  enormously  increased  the  price 
of  land  in  Ireland,  undone  much  of  the  work  of  the 
Land  League,  and  created  peasant  proprietors  only 
to  make  them  bankrupts.  Is  it  not  time,  they  ask, 
that  Ireland  should  face  the  facts,  should  have 
done  with  this  futile  and  noisy  waste  of  energy, 
should  concentrate  her  thoughts  and  activities  on 
the  work  that  lies  to  hand,  and  stop  sending  these 
impotent  and  expensive  rhetoricians  to  represent 
her  in  the  British  Parliament? 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  all  this  that  the 
Sinn  Fe'iners  are  physical  force  men.  They  are 
not.  They  see  no  necessity  to  be.  Their  policy 
is  wholly  constructive.  They  urge  Irishmen  not 
to  fight  England  by  arms,  still  less  to  whimper  and 
manoeuvre  in  her  House  of  Commons,  but  to  stay 
at  home  in  Ireland,  ignore  her,  boycott  her,  and 
quietly  assume  the  administration  of  Irish  affairs. 
The  first  article  in  their  creed  is  that  Ireland  should 
cease  sending  representatives  to  the  Parliament 
at  Westminster.  But  that  is  merely  the  negative 
beginning  of  the  policy  they  prescribe.  They 
pass  on  to  urge  that  Ireland  should  keep 
her  M.P.s  at  home,  have  them  meet  in  Dublin, 
and  utilise  them  as  the  nucleus  for  a  National 
Council.  Plus  the  General  Council  of  the  county 
councils,  plus  some  representatives  of  the  urban 
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councils  and  the  poor  law  boards,  and  plus  elected 
delegates  from  all  the  leading  towns,  there  would 
thus  be  assembled  in  Dublin  a  Council  of  Three 
Hundred.     The  Unionists,  of  course,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  would  continue  to  send 
their   handful  of   members  to   Westminster.     But 
the  Council  of  Three  Hundred  would  be  fully  re- 
presentative of  five-sixths  of  Ireland,  and  could  be 
brought  into  being  with  no  addition  to,  and  with 
only  a   slight  but  sustained   modification   of,   the 
existing  machinery  of  government.  And  what  could 
this   Council   of   Three   Hundred,  resting  on  the 
moral  authority  of  five-sixths  of  the  Irish  people, 
effect?     It  could  pass  no  laws,   but  it  could  pass 
resolutions,  and  these  resolutions,   if  acted  upon, 
as  they  would  be,  by  nearly  every  county,  urban, 
and    rural    council    and    poor-law    board    in    the 
country,  would  have  all  the  effective  force  of  law. 
Practically  all  the   local   representative   bodies  in 
Ireland  would  thus  be  brought  under  the  control 
of  a  single  directing  authority,  and  would  be  linked 
together  in  working  out  a  definite  and  concerted 
policy.    The  county  councils  have  power  to  levy 
a  rate  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  for  technical  in- 
struction, and  to  demand  and  receive  as  much  again 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     They  have 
also  the  power  to  levy  another  penny  in  the  pound 
for   libraries,   and  the  yield   of   these    two    rates, 
amounting   to   some  ;£  125,000  a  year,    might  be 
turned  to  account  by  the  Council  of  Three  Hun- 
dred without  any  infringement  of  the  law  by  sub- 
sidising   new    industries    and    founding    national 
libraries,  museums,  and  gymnasia.      Again,  some 
^25,000   is   raised  for    the   support  of    the   Irish 
Party  at  Westminster.     If  the  Irish  Party  sat  in 
Dublin  instead  of  in   London   most  of  this  sum 
would  be  set  free  for  more  useful  purposes,  and  the 
Council   of   Three   Hundred    might  devote    it    to 
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maintaining  Irish  men  of  business  in  the  chief 
commercial  centres  of  Europe  to  keep  opinion  in- 
formed and  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Irish 
struggle,  and  especially  to  open  up  new  markets 
for  Irish  goods  and  produce.  Then  there  is  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion. It  is  administered  by  elected  delegates  from 
the  county  and  county  borough  councils,  or  at 
least  these  delegates  have  a  majority  on  each  of  its 
two  directing  boards.  But  as  they  act  on  no 
uniform  plan  they  have  not  hitherto  used  their 
majority  as  the  Sinn  Feiners  would  like  to  see  them 
use  it.  The  Council  of  Three  Hundred  could  here 
step  in,  lay  down  a  consistent  policy  for  all  the 
delegates  to  abide  by,  and  so  bring  the  Department 
under  its  control.  In  this  way  nearly  all  the  moneys 
annually  dealt  with  by  local  elective  bodies  in  Ire- 
land— over  six  millions — might  be  directed  on  a 
settled  and  national  system.  And  there  are  many 
other  ways  in  which  the  Council  of  Three  Hundred 
could  make  itself  felt.  If  it  were,  for  instance,  to 
issue  an  edict  that  no  Irishman  was  to  enlist  in  the 
British  Army  or  Navy,  the  co-operation  of  the  local 
bodies  might  make  that  edict  extremely  effective. 
If  it  were  to  decree  that  all  local  bodies  should 
purchase  only  Irish  goods  and  produce,  an  im- 
mense stimulus  would  be  given  to  Irish  industries 
and  agriculture.  By  deflecting  the  deposits  and 
controlling  the  financial  transactions  of  the  bodies 
it  represented  it  might,  without  much  difficulty,  call 
into  being  both  a  National  Stock  Exchange  and  a 
National  Bank.  It  might  also  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  National  Civil  Service  by  classifying  all  posi- 
tions that  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  public 
bodies,  by  throwing  them  open  to  competitive  ex- 
amination, and  by  making  a  knowledge  of  the  Irish 
language  obligatory  in  all  grades.  It  might  even, 
as  Papineau  did  in  Canada  and  Deak  in  Hungary, 
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institute  National  Courts  of  Law  that  would  super- 
sede the  British  Courts;  and  establish  with  Irish 
and  Irish-American  money  a  National  and  popu- 
larly governed  system  of  education. 

All  this  seems  a  huge  "  perhaps."  Yet  it  is  not 
an  impossibility,  and  if  anyone  can  make  it  a 
reality  it  is  the  Sinn  Fe"iners.  They  are  clear-eyed, 
forceful  men,  who  mean  business  and  have  back- 
bone. Except  among  the  extremists  of  the  Ascen- 
dancy Party  I  do  not  recall  meeting  any  body  of 
men  who  made  upon  me  an  equal  impression  of 
tenacity;  and  the  tenacity  of  the  Sinn  Feiners  is 
the  tenacity  not  of  obstinacy  but  of  a  cool,  far-seeing 
and  inflexible  purpose.  Mr.  Gwynn  does  not  seem 
to  think  that  they  could  injure  England  seriously. 
They  might,  he  says,  "inflict  a  lot  of  local  in- 
convenience," but  they  could  do  little  more;  and 
it  is,  of  course,  obvious  enough  that  boycott  is  a 
game  that  two  can  play  at,  that  England  possesses 
in  her  armoury  some  unusual  weapons  of  immense 
compulsion — she  has  only,  for  instance,  to  raise 
the  embargo  on  Canadian  and  Argentine  cattle  to 
dislocate,  for  a  time  at  all  events,  the  main  busi- 
ness of  most  of  the  Irish  farmers — that  the 
Irish  County  Councils  have  for  the  most  part 
already  reached  their  legal  rating  limit,  and  that  the 
grants-in-aid  place  them  altogether  at  the  mercy 
of  the  English  Treasury.  But  the  palpable  and 
enormous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
movement  do  not  seem  to  hinder  its  popularity. 
Mr.  Gwynn,  indeed,  while  stigmatising  the  de- 
mand for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Irish  M.P.s  from 
Westminster  as  a  species  of  political  lunacy, 
frankly  admits  that  the  Sinn  Feiners  have  been 
successful  in  keeping  "a  great  many  young  men" 
out  of  the  Nationalist  ranks.  The  truth  is  that 
they  profit  first  by  the  disenchantment  with  the 
tactics  and  personnel  of  the  Irish  Party,  which  has 
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been  growing  in  Ireland  ever  since  the  Parnellite 
split,  and  secondly,  by  the  many  new  and  vital 
impulses  that  are  stirring  in  Irish  life.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Sinn  F£in  policy  is  founded 
gathers  to  itself  and  translates  into  terms  of  poli- 
tical action  all  those  literary,  spiritual,  and  indus- 
trial impulses  that  are  thrilling  the  Irish  people 
with  a  new  sense  of  nationality.  It  is  the  political 
spearhead  for  which  the  Gaelic  League,  the  indus- 
trial revival,  the  co-operative  movement,  and  the 
faint  pulsations  of  a  democratic  spirit,  consciously 
or  not,  have  provided  the  shaft.  The  Sinn  Fe'iners 
have  stolen  a  march  on  the  official  Nationalists 
and  have  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  all  the 
forces  that  are  making  Ireland  more  Irish  and 
more  practical.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  master- 
fact  of  present-day  Ireland  is  the  growth  of  indi- 
vidualism, of  initiative  and  self-reliance;  and  no- 
where in  Irish  Nationalist  politics,  except  among 
the  Sinn  Fe'iners,  do  these  qualities  find  expression. 
Their  appeal,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  is 
altogether  to  the  individual.  It  is  by  acting  on 
the  individual  that  they  hope  to  put  a  stop  to  en- 
listments, and  to  shame  Irishmen  out  of  sitting  on 
any  British  Commission,  or  accepting  any  post 
that  involves  taking  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the 
British  Crown.  It  is  by  inducing  the  individual  to 
drink  less  and  smoke  less  that  they  look  forward 
to  "reducing  England's  revenue  from  Ireland  be- 
low her  expenditure  in  it  " — the  Sinn  Fe'iners  are 
probably  the  only  party  that  has  ever  started  a  tem- 
perance crusade  and  an  anti-tobacco  agitation  for 
reasons  not  of  morals  or  hygiene  but  of  politics 
simply.  It  is  by  impressing  upon  the  individual 
as  well  as  upon  public  bodies  the  patriotic  duty  of 
buying  only  Irish  goods  and  products  that  they 
play  their  part  in  promoting  Irish  industries  and 
agriculture.  It  is  by  always  preaching  at  the  indi- 
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vidual  that  he  is  an  Irishman  that  they  seek  to 
encourage  him  in  learning  Gaelic.  The  Sinn  Fe"in 
ideal  is  frankly  a  bilingual  Ireland.  "  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Irish  Bishops,"  announced  the  Sinn 
Fein  journal  in  September,  1906,  "to  see  that  the 
Irish  priest  in  the  making  is  taught  the  Irish 
language;  the  duty  of  the  Irish  school-manager  to 
see  that  the  Irish  school  teacher  is  competent  to  teach 
the  Irish  child  the  Irish  language ;  the  duty  of  our 
elective  governing  bodies  to  make  the  Irish  lan- 
guage a  sine  qua  non  for  their  service  and  to  famili- 
arise the  people  of  this  country  with  its  written 
characters;  and  the  duty  of  the  Irish  people,  by 
moral  suasion  or  moral  compulsion,  to  see  that 
these  things  are  done."  For  the  rest,  the  Sinn 
Fein  policy  is  to  thwart  and  weaken  England,  posi- 
tively by  passive  resistance,  negatively  by  building 
up  a  strong  and  prosperous  Ireland.  They  are  all 
on  the  side  of  material  improvement,  so  long  as  it 
comes  from  within — that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  it  is 
improvement  by  Irishmen,  not  exploitation  by 
Englishmen.  They  have  bold,  definite,  and  sen- 
sible views  on  education,  tillage,  the  incidence  of 
port  dues — which  they  would  like  to  see  re- 
arranged to  suit  their  protectionist  faith — afforesta- 
tion, an  Irish  merchant  marine,  arterial  drainage, 
National  (which  is  Irish)  as  opposed  to  State 
(which  is  British)  ownership  of  canals  and  rail- 
ways, and  so  on.  Thus,  while  supporting  every 
legal  form  of  resistance  to  British  Government, 
and  while  always  proclaiming  Great  Britain  to  be 
the  enemy,  the  Sinn  Fe"iners  have  a  strong  con- 
structive side  to  their  programme,  and  zealously 
forward  every  movement  and  project  that  promises 
to  make  Ireland  more  Irish,  more  prosperous,  and 
more  self-reliant.  It  is  precisely  this  that  renders 
them  so  interesting  and  so  formidable. 
But  they  have  a  long  row  to  hoe.  They  have 
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advanced  far,  and  are  still  gathering  in  new  recruits 
daily — even  in  Belfast — but  they  cannot  as  yet  be 
said  to  be  within  measurable  distance  of  weaning 
Ireland  from  the  Irish  Party.  Their  strength  lies 
almost  exclusively  in  the  towns.  Rural  Ireland 
has,  so  far,  been  scarcely  touched  by  their  propa- 
ganda, and  is  still  securely  barricaded  against  its 
advent  by  the  time-honoured  alliance  of  priest, 
publican  and  politician.  No  member  of  the  Irish 
delegation  in  Parliament  has  yet  seceded  to  the 
Sinn  Fe'iners.  The  publicans,  who  are  partners 
with  the  priests  in  the  dual  bossdom  of  Irish  rural 
politics,  are  against  the  Sinn  Fe'iners  to  a  man, 
if  only  because  Sinn  F£in  advocates  temperance. 
The  priests,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  not  pro- 
nounced for  it,  and  if  it  develops  a  much  greater 
strength  will  probably  pronounce  against  it.  For 
there  can  be  little  question  that  the  essential  spirit 
of  the  Sinn  F&n  movement  is  anti-clerical  as  well 
as  anti-English.  The  Sinn  Fe'iners  never  pro- 
claim so  loudly  that  Britain  is  the  enemy  as  when 
they  have  reason  to  think  that  Cardinal  Logue  is 
watching  them  too  narrowly.  The  freedom  of 
thought  which  they  inculcate  was  very  strikingly 
shown  not  long  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dublin 
Corporation.  The  Nationalists  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion protesting  against  "the  outrages  on  religious 
liberty  in  France,"  and  deploring  "the  efforts  of 
the  present  Government  to  banish  the  practices 
of  Christianity  from  a  country  for  which  so  many 
Irishmen  have  fought  and  died."  A  few  years 
ago  such  a  resolution  would  have  been  passed  with- 
out a  word  of  dissent,  except,  of  course,  from  the 
Unionist  members.  But  when  it  was  brought  for- 
ward recently  the  Sinn  Feiners  on  the  Corporation 
met  it  with  an  amendment  which  watered  down  the 
original  resolution  to  a  very  mild  expression  of 
regret,  and  a  formal  hope  that  a  settlement  would 
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soon  be  reached;  and  one  of  the  Sinn  Fe*in  alder- 
men declared  that  "  he  would  not  raise  his  voice 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  French  people  in 
regard  to  matters  which  affected  the  French  in 
their  capacity  as  laymen."  The  amendment  was, 
of  course,  defeated,  but  it  is  long  since  such  lan- 
guage as  this  has  been  heard  on  an  Irish  public 
body.  It  will  hardly,  I  imagine,  tend  to  make  the 
priesthood  any  the  more  disposed  to  desert  the 
Nationalists,  over  whom  they  wield  the  power  of 
the  purse,  in  order  to  join  the  Sinn  F^iners,  who 
are  all  compact  of  stiffness,  secularism,  and  inde- 
pendence. Quite  apart,  therefore,  from  England, 
the  Sinn  Fe*in  movement  has  considerable  difficulties 
to  contend  with  in  Ireland  itself.  The  grasping 
materialism  of  the  peasantry,  impenetrable  as  yet 
to  the  call  of  self-sacrifice,  the  enmity  of  the  whisky 
ring,  the  uneasiness  of  the  priesthood,  which  may 
soon  pass  into  open  hostility,  the  deep  antagonism 
of  the  official  Nationalists  who  yet  dare  not  seem 
to  lag  behind  the  extremists,  and  the  listlessness  of 
a  people  saturated  with  the  persuasion  that  rhetoric 
is  the  equivalent  of  action,  are  all  tremendous  ob- 
stacles. Yet  the  Sinn  F&n  movement  grows — and 
grows  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  so  far  pro- 
duced no  leader  of  commanding  eminence,  or  none  at 
least  who  is  yet  recognised  as  such  by  the  masses. 
Were  it  to  succeed  in  evoking  and  enlisting  such 
fearlessness  and  tenacity  as  belong  to  the  working- 
men  of  Ulster  it  would  become  the  most  formidable 
of  all  Irish  agitations.  Even  as  it  is,  before  the 
present  year  is  out,  and  when  Ireland  realises  that 
Devolution  is  not  Home  Rule  or  anything  like  it, 
there  may  be  a  big  swing-over  to  the  Sinn  F6in 
side. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GAELIC  LEAGUE. 

IN  that  resurgence  of  a  real  nationality  which  I 
have  spoken  of  as  the  "  note"  of  present-day  Ire- 
land, the  Gaelic  League  plays  an  imposing  part. 
It  is  doing  on  the  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  edu- 
cational side  what  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organi- 
sation Society  and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  Depart- 
ment are  doing  on  the  practical,  and  the  Sinn 
F&ners  on  the  political,  side.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  which  of  these  various  agencies  has  the  best 
claim  to  preside  over  the  regeneration  of  Ireland. 
Each  in  its  own  sphere  is  doing  all  it  can  to  for- 
ward it.  Each  is  engaged  in  stamping  upon  the 
Irish  mind  the  energising  truth  of  the  Words- 
worthian  moral  : 

"  That  in  ourselves  our  safety  must  be  sought, 
That  by  our  own  right  hands  it  must  be  wrought, 
That  we  must  stand  unpropped,  or  be  laid  low." 

I  was  talking  a  little  while  ago  in  County  Mayo 
with  an  enthusiastic  Gaelic  Leaguer,  a  Protestant 
lady  of  many  accomplishments.  She  was  prais- 
ing —  there  is  no  man  in  Ireland  more  warmly 
praised  —  the  League's  president,  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde.  "He  has  found  out,"  she  ended,  "what 
was  the  matter  with  us."  I  did  not  smile.  True, 
every  other  Irishman,  and  especially  every  other 
Irishwoman,  you  meet  seems  to  have  made  his  or 
her  unerring  diagnosis,  and  to  have  on  hand  his 
or  her  infallible  remedy;  and  the  prescriptions  in- 
clude pretty  nearly  everything  from  crochet-work 
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to  the  reclamation  of  peat-Bogs.  But  Dr.  Hyde, 
I  incline  to  think,  has  come  nearer  the  mark  than 
any  of  them.  He  has  discovered  and  proclaimed 
a  great  truth — the  truth  that  Ireland  is  ceasing  to 
be  Irish.  That  is  no  paradox.  The  nineteenth 
century  crushed  out  of  the  Irish  people  nearly  all 
the  characteristics  that  made  them  a  distinctive 
entity.  It  found  them  Irish ;  it  left  them  imitation 
English.  It  destroyed  their  language,  their  pas- 
times, their  music,  their  special  social  atmosphere. 
One  by  one  the  links  that  bound  them  to  their  past 
were  snapped.  One  by  one  the  emblems  of  their 
separateness  disappeared.  A  hundred  years  ago 
Irish  was  spoken  up  to  the  gates  of  Dublin.  It  has 
now  dropped  to  be  the  mere  fugitive  tongue  of  the 
out-skirts.  When  the  Gaelic  League  sprang  to  its 
rescue,  some  thirteen  years  ago,  there  were  not  more 
than  thirty  thousand  people  who  spoke  Irish  and 
nothing  else,  and  not  one-seventh  of  the  people 
even  understood  it. 

But  a  nation  cannot  thus  lose  its  ancestral  speech 
without  losing  at  the  same  time  a  good  deal  more. 
"  No  language,  no  nation,"  says  a  Dutch  pro- 
verb ;  and  it  is  true  that  a  common  speech  spreads 
its  roots  far  down  in  the  complex  psychology  of 
nationhood.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  what  we  in 
England  would  be  like  if  English  at  the  end 
of  a  hundred  years  were  to  die  out  among  us  or 
to  linger  only  in  remote  sea-board  places,  and  if 
our  tongues  became  habituated  to  the  use  of 
another  language.  We  only  know  that  we  should 
not  be  English;  that  we  should  have  parted  with 
all  that  made  us  an  individual  nationality;  that 
our  past  would  lose  its  meaning  and  its  message ; 
that  our  minds,  our  manners,  our  ideals,  the  whole 
bent  of  our  civilisation,  would  be  marked  with  an 
alien  stamp.  And  this,  more  or  less,  is  what  has 
happened  to  the  Irish.  The  nineteenth  century,  by 
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killing  their  language,  killed  the  very  soul  of  the 
people.  It  cut  them  off  from  their  past  and  from 
everything  that  made  them  a  separate  organism.  It 
obliterated,  where  it  did  not  uproot,  their  traditions, 
deflected  their  instinctive  habits  of  thought,  sought 
to  amalgamate  them  with  a  foreign,  overpowering, 
but  essentially  repugnant,  civilisation.  "  To  all 
but  the  wilfully  blind  or  the  hopelessly  thought- 
less and  unobservant,"  said  Dr.  Hickey  eight  years 
ago,  "  it  is  painfully  evident  that  we  are  fast  losing 
our  national  identity,  our  national  distinctiveness, 
our  racial  characteristics.  .  .  .  National  customs, 
traits  and  ideals  are  disappearing  fast.  We  are 
densely,  abysmally  ignorant  of  our  history,  and 
not  of  our  history  merely,  but  of  everything  apper- 
taining to  our  past — of  our  laws,  our  customs,  our 
polity,  our  social  system,  our  literature,  our  folk- 
lore, and  of  the  language  which  enshrines  them  all, 
and  which  alone  can  adequately  and  securely  per- 
petuate them.  Of  all  these  things  we,  as  a  nation, 
know  little  or  nothing,  and  seem  to  care  less.  The 
iron  has  entered  our  souls.  We  palm  ourselves  on 
our  patriotism  and  nationalism,  whereas  in  many 
vital  respects  we  have  become  almost  completely 
Anglicised."  This  is  true  and  frank — frank,  I 
mean,  because  it  places  the  responsibility  where 
it  belongs.  The  Irish,  more  stubbornly  self-ex- 
culpatory than  any  people  I  have  yet  encountered, 
have  characteristically  tried  to  throw  all  the  blame 
upon  England.  They  trace  the  decay  of  Gaelic 
back  to  the  imposition  in  the  thirties  of  an  English- 
made  educational  system  that  penalised  where  it 
did  not  ignore  the  native  tongue.  I  am  not  going 
to  defend  that  system ;  it  was,  and  is,  as  unwhole- 
some, unsympathetic,  in  every  way  unsuitable,  as 
any  system  could  be.  The  idea  of  those  who  de- 
vised it  seemed  to  be  that  to  educate  the  Irish  you 
had  first  to  wring  everything  that  was  distinctively 
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Irish  out  of  them.  The  children  grew  up  impar- 
tially ignorant  of  both  English  and  Irish,  know- 
ing nothing  of  their  national  past,  of  who  or  what 
they  were.  The  thread  of  historical  continuity 
came,  as  it  were,  to  a  sudden  end  in  these  de- 
nationalised outcasts,  cut  off  from  their  own  civili- 
sation and  unable  to  assimilate  another's. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  stamp  out  a  language 
which  the  people  are  determined  to  keep  alive.  It 
was  not  England  that  murdered  Irish  civilisation ; 
it  was  Irish  civilisation  that  committed  suicide. 
The  people  welcomed  and  did  all  they  could  to 
hasten  the  decline  of  Gaelic.  Parents  hung  a  tally, 
a  small  block  of  wood,  round  the  necks  of  their 
children,  and  a  notch  was  made  on  it  for  every 
word  of  Irish  they  were  heard  to  speak;  and  the 
schoolmaster  counted  the  notches  and  dealt  with 
the  pupils  accordingly.  The  priesthood — that 
might  have  saved  the  native  tongue — did  more  than 
any  other  body  of  men  towards  killing  it.  The 
Protestants  had  started  a  proselytising  movement 
among  the  Irish-speaking  peasants.  Tracts  and 
pamphlets  written  in  Irish,  Bible-readers  and  mis- 
sionaries familiar  with  the  vernacular,  spread  all 
over  the  south  and  west.  The  Catholics  met  the 
attack  by  banning  the  Irish  language  and  procur- 
ing the  destruction,  wherever  possible,  of  Gaelic 
books  and  manuscripts.  It  ceased  to  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pulpit,  of  education,  of  catechism, 
and  of  the  liturgies.  Then  came  O'Connell  and 
the  famine.  O'Connell,  by  far  the  most  powerful 
Irishman  of  the  last  century,  knew  Irish  from  his 
childhood,  and  could,  had  he  chosen,  have  estab- 
lished it  as  the  language  of  the  people  for  all  time. 
But  he  had  no  conception  either  of  how  its  use 
would  fortify  or  its  oblivion  disintegrate  the  spirit 
of  Irish  nationality.  He  did  worse  than  nothing 
for  it.  Thousands  probably  learned  English  simply 
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to  be  able  to  follow  his  speeches.  He  never  made 
a  public  speech  in  Irish;  never  attempted  in  any 
way  to  stay  its  decline  or  to  foster  its  revival.  On 
the  contrary,  he  boycotted  and  suppressed  it,  and 
what  little  the  weight  of  his  influence  failed  to  over- 
throw, the  vast  exodus  of  Irish-speaking  peasants 
after  the  famine  came  to  crush.  No  speech  could 
well  have  fallen  lower.  Despised,  trampled  upon, 
disowned,  it  fell  in  sixty  odd  years  from  the  lan- 
guage of  a  literature  into  little  more  than  a  mere 
dialect  of  the  barren  and  backward  west. 

And  with  it  the  true  fibre  of  Irish  nationhood 
began  to  rot  away — the  traditions,  the  habits  of 
thought,  the  pride  and  consciousness  of  the  past, 
all  that  makes  a  virile  and  distinctive  people.  Few 
things  in  Ireland  have  more  surprised  and  saddened 
me  than  to  note  how  far  the  process  of  Anglicisa- 
tion  has  spread.  The  very  idea  of  nationality,  in 
anything  but  its  narrowest  political  sense,  seems 
to  have  died  out.  The  people  are  appallingly 
ignorant  of  their  own  past,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
discredits  England.  Of  all  that  there  is  in  it  that 
should  be  the  glory  of  every  Irishman  they  know 
next  to  nothing.  Reading  slushy  English 
"society"  papers  and  English  literature  of  the 
"penny  dreadful"  or  "shilling  shocker"  order, 
aping  English  ways,  playing  English  games, 
singing  English  music-hall  inanities,  prostrating 
themselves  before  English  social  conventions,  and 
even  before  English  tourists,  mistaking  a  hys- 
terical hatred  of  England  for  the  equivalent  of  an 
effective  patriotism,  and  confounding  nationality 
with  politics,  the  Irish  people  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  drift  all  unconsciously  into  racial  nonde- 
scripts. They  can  never  become  wholly  Saxon; 
they  can  never  cease  to  retain  something  of  the 
Celt ;  but  they  stood,  ten  years  ago,  an  awful  chance 
of  developing  into  a  colourless  hybrid,  half  pro- 
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vincial   English,   half  renegade   and   emasculated 
Irish. 

It  was  this  threatened  bankruptcy  of  a  civilisa- 
tion that  the  Gaelic  League  was  formed  to  avert. 
It  set  out  to  recover  for  Ireland  her  lost  language, 
her  authentic  culture.  The  "practical"  English- 
man may  well  stand  amazed  at  such  a  movement. 
Why,  he  asks,  should  the  Irish  be  troubling  them- 
selves about  Gaelic?  They  already  possess  in 
English  the  language  of  a  great  literature  and  a 
great  commerce,  known  and  spoken  the  world 
over.  Why  bother  about  resurrecting  from  its 
decent  obscurity  a  more  or  less  bastard  dialect, 
spoken  even  in  Ireland  by  no  more  than  a  few 
hundred  thousand  people,  and  utterly  useless  for 
the  purposes  of  modern  international  intercourse? 
If  they  must  learn  something  why  not  French  or 
German?  And  as  for  all  this  talk  about  reviving 
Irish  "culture"  and  "civilisation"  and  making 
Ireland  more  Irish — as  though  she  were  not  Irish 
enough  already — what  does  it  all  amount  to? 
What  is  the  good  of  it  ?  Will  it  make  the  Irish 
any  more  practicable  or  reasonable?  Has  it  any 
commercial  value?  Are  not  English  culture  and 
English  civilisation  good  enough  for  them  ?  But 
one  need  not  multiply  the  facile  and  obvious  bread- 
and-butter  arguments.  Addressed  to  the  Irish 
they  are  simply  irrelevant.  If  we  could  once 
realise  why  they  are  irrelevant,  or  could  even  grasp 
the  bare  fact  that  in  Ireland  the  sentimental  counts 
for  far  more  than  the  tangible  and  the  actual,  the 
Irish  question,  I  verily  believe,  would  almost  solve 
itself. 

But  the  Irish  are  not  the  only  people  who 
betray  this  incomprehensible  perversity.  Look 
at  the  Czechs  in  Bohemia,  and  the  Magyars  in 
Hungary.  What  could  be  more  obvious  than  that 
Joseph  II. 's  ideal  of  an  Austrian  Empire — with  one 
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language,  the  German ;  one  law,  also  the  German ; 
one    strong,     centralised     Government,     German 
again — was  an  ideal  that  had  every  recommenda- 
tion of  rationality  and  commonsense  ?       And  yet 
somehow  it  failed  to  work.   The  non-German  races, 
with  fractious  inconsequence,  declined  to  be  Ger- 
manised, and  in  the  end  Joseph  II.  had  electrified 
into  life  the  very  sentiment  of  nationality  he  was 
trying  to  stamp  out.     A  great  wave  of  patriotism 
swept  through  the  peoples  that  had  been  so  nearly 
extinguished.     It  took  at  first  the  form  of  a  swift 
revival    of    local    dialects.      Everywhere    schools, 
colleges,    and  literary   societies   sprang  up  to  in- 
terest the  races  anew  in  the  products  of  their  own 
tongues.       The  despised  Czech  and  Magyar  lan- 
guages, long   relegated   to  the   peasants,    became 
once  more  the  speech  of  the  nobility.     From  the 
hands  of  patriotic  poets  the  movement  spread  to 
patriotic    historians,    archaeologists,    and,    finally 
statesmen,  under  whose  guidance  it  culminated  in 
a  demand  for  the   restoration  of   national   rights. 
No  amount  of  persecution  or  ecclesiastical  thunder- 
ing could  stop  it,  and  it  burst  at  last  in  the  five- 
cornered   revolution    of    1848.      Less    than    sixty 
years  ago  German  and  a  hybrid  monkish   Latin 
were  the  speech  of  the  Hungarian  nobility  in  their 
homes  and   Diets — and  Hungary  was  not.       To- 
day the  native  tongue  is  dominant  everywhere;  a 
question  asked  in  German  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be 
answered  in  Magyar  with  proud  and  jealous  exacti- 
tude— and  Hungary  is.     And  the  rise  of  the  Czechs 
in  Bohemia,  when  once  they  had  regained  posses- 
sion of  their  native  tongue  and  of  all  that  its  use 
implies,  has  been  one  of  the  miracles  of  modern 
politics.     Yet  there  is  not  an  argument  that  can  be 
brought  against  the  utility  of  the   Gaelic  revival 
that  was  not  hurled  at  the  Czechs  and  Hungarians 
for  their  inexplicable  stupidity  in  preferring  their 
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moribund    dialects    to    the    world-wide    German 
speech. 

We  have  to  recognise  it  as  a  historical  fact,  first, 
that  a  language,  even  when  on  its  death-bed,  can 
be  revived,  and  secondly,  that,  when  revived,  it 
becomes  the  most  potent  of  all  agencies  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  patriotism  and  character.  The  Gaelic 
League — as  its  success  alone  is  enough  to  show — 
is  attempting  no  impossibilities.  Its  founders 
were  moved  by  the  same  impulse  of  national  re- 
generation that  has  thrilled  in  turn  Poland  and 
Hungary,  Bohemia  and  Finland.  No  ideal  less 
splendid  could  have  sustained  them  through  the 
initial  years  of  hopelessness.  They  were  deter- 
mined to  arouse  and  appeal  to  a  higher  and  all- 
embracing  nationality.  The  whole  essence  of  their 
attitude  towards  Ireland  was  that  it  was  Irish — not 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  neither  Separatist  nor 
Unionist,  but  simply  Irish.  Their  concern,  in 
other  words,  was  with  the  sum  total  of  all  that 
makes  up  Ireland,  not  with  this  or  that  section,  or 
race,  or  creed,  or  interest  exclusively,  but  with  Ire- 
land and  the  Irish  people  as  a  nation.  The  Gaelic 
League,  therefore,  from  the  start  has  been  non- 
political  and  non-sectarian,  and  its  promoters  at 
first  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  persuading  any- 
body that  an  Irish  movement  could  be  non-political 
and  non-sectarian.  The  priests  did  not  think  it 
could,  the  politicians  did  not  think  it  could,  and  the 
people  naturally  enough  wanted  to  know  why  they 
should  suddenly  be  put  to  learning  Irish,  which  is 
not,  by  the  bye,  an  easy  language.  The  Irish  are 
quicker  to  take  a  point  than  most  people,  but  so 
stupendous  a  proposal  startled  them.  The 
League,  moreover,  had  little  money,  and  less  in- 
fluence. Those  who  projected  it  were  men  wholly 
unknown  to  the  country  at  large.  But  they  perse- 
vered, and  gradually  the  light  began  to  spread. 
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Classes  in  Gaelic  were  formed  here  and  there;  an 
Irish-American  left  an  opportune  bequest  of 
^2,000  to  the  cause;  and  once  fairly  started  it 
gathered  a  tremendous  and  amazing  impetus. 

After  thirteen  years  of  work  it  can  boast  of  an 
enrolled  membership  of  one  hundred  thousand,  and 
nine  hundred  branches  throughout  the  country.  It 
claims  to  have  forced  the  teaching  of  Irish  into  three 
thousand  schools.  It  has  made  a  knowledge  of  it 
essential  to  candidates  for  a  large  number  of  public 
offices.  It  has  enlisted  the  enthusiasm  of  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  a  million  students  of  Irish.  With  its 
festivals,  its  classes  and  prizes,  and  summer  schools 
and  journals  it  has  brought  home  to  thousands  of 
Irish  men  and  women  a  degree  of  real  native  cul- 
ture. Literature,  music,  oratory,  singing,  dancing, 
and  the  revival  of  the  old  Gaelic  games  all  come 
within  its  scope.  It  is  the  only  National  University 
that  Ireland  possesses,  and  its  splendid  success 
means  that  education  in  Ireland  is  to  become  per- 
meated with  Irish  ideas,  and  that  Ireland  is  to  be 
made  once  more  an  interesting  country  for  Irish- 
men to  live  in.  But  that  is  far  from  telling  the 
whole  story.  The  Gaelic  League  has  shown  itself 
a  strong  supporter  of  temperance;  as  "an  educa- 
tional body  tinged  with  an  industrial  strain"  (to 
quote  the  words  of  its  president)  it  has  thrown  itself 
heart  and  soul  into  popularising  the  sale  of  Irish 
goods  and  products,  and  it  has  also  done  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  agency  to  brighten  village 
life  and  raise  the  standard  of  rural  economy.  The 
"practical"  critic,  after  all,  may  take  comfort. 
Wherever  the  Gaelic  League  goes  a  spirit  of  intel- 
lectual curiosity,  of  self-respect,  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  of  nationality  based  on  knowledge,  follows 
after.  Life  becomes  more  purposeful  and  less 
gloomy  for  those  whom  its  propaganda  has 
touched,  their  character  is  strengthened,  their  in- 
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terests  immensely  widened.  And  to  lead  the  Irish 
people  back  to  the  baptismal  font  of  their  true 
nationality,  to  stimulate  among  them  a  study  of 
their  native  tongue  and  the  cultivation  of  all  those 
elements  that  make  them  a  distinctive  entity,  is  not 
to  render  them  unpractical  or  to  unfit  them  in  any 
way  for  material  success  in  life.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  fill  them  with  a  new  initiative,  alertness, 
backbone  and  independence.  All  other  Leagues  in 
Irish  history  have  destroyed  character  or  de- 
moralised it.  The  Gaelic  League  makes  it. 

And  this,  its  supreme,  aspect  has  nowhere,  I 
think,  been  set  forth  with  a  more  delightful  literary 
skill  than  in  that  essentially  veracious  and  reveal- 
ing novel,  "  Benedict  Kavanagh,"  by  George  A. 
Birmingham.  There  the  reader  is  brought  by  the 
pleasantest  and  most  beguiling  of  pathways  to  a  full 
and  near  view  of  the  work  of  the  Gaelic  League  in 
the  redemption  and  strengthening  of  character. 
"'And  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all?*  said 
Benedict.  'What  will  come  out  of  it?'  'Men/ 
said  O'Murchadha,  '  an  educated  democracy.  Men 
who  can  think,  and  who  will  not  be  afraid  to  speak 
and  act.'  "  And  again — "  '  It  is  the  great  excellence 
of  the  League,'  remarks  Mr.  Doyne,  'that  by 
creating  a  genuinely  Irish  atmosphere  it  enables 
Irish  character  to  exist  and  grow.'  'That  is  quite 
true,'  said  Father  O'Meara,  'the  Gaelic  League 
is  doing  this  great  thing.  Go  where  you  like  in 
Ireland,  take  any  branch  of  the  organisation 
anywhere,  take  the  poorest  one  in  the  remotest 
place,  and  you'll  find  in  it  men  of  the  kind  I 
mean — men  who  are  learning  to  be  fearless,  and 
who  will  not  lie.' '  Even  a  two-months'  tourist 
like  myself  cannot  travel  through  Ireland  without 
feeling,  without  seeing,  that  the  Gaelic  League 
makes  for  courage,  honesty,  and  straight  thinking. 
I  recall,  among  a  hundred  similar  instances,  the 
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case  of  a  grocer's  assistant  in  a  small  town  in  Fer- 
managh whom  its  impulse  had  gripped  and  con- 
quered. All  day  he  wrapped  up  parcels  of  tea  and 
sugar;  at  night  he  studied  Gaelic.  And  when  he 
had  mastered  it  he  began  to  teach  it.  Think  of  all 
that  this  means,  of  the  apathy  overcome,  the 
pleasures  denied,  the  ridicule  disregarded  and 
lived  down.  And  then,  if  you  can,  imagine  an 
Englishman  of  his  position  with  the  spiritual  open- 
ness, the  moral  courage,  or  the  mental  alertness  to 
do  what  he  has  done.  Conceive  the  gentleman 
who  measures  you  in  London  for  a  pair  of  trousers 
spending  his  evenings  in  a  grim  wrestle  with 
Anglo-Saxon.  That  grocer's  assistant  stays  in  my 
mind  as  the  very  essence  of  the  new,  the  incredible 
Ireland. 

There  is  something  of  real  sublimity  in  such  a 
movement;  no  man  with  any  sensibilities  at  all  can 
watch  its  progress  unmoved.  To  link  Irishmen 
with  their  past  that  they  may  the  better  face  their 
future;  to  make  clear  to  them  that  just  as  Ireland 
has  a  past  of  which  all  Irishmen  may  be  proud,  so 
she  has  a  future  in  which  all  Irishmen  may  unite ; 
to  check  the  "steam-roller  of  an  imperfect  and 
vulgarising  Anglicisation  which  was  being  passed 
over  the  face  of  Ireland,  blotting  out  everything 
native,  no  matter  how  valuable  or  how  interesting, 
and  leaving  behind  it  one  dead  level  of  barren 
imitation  and  of  hopeless  intellectual  stagnation"; 
to  aim  at  creating  "a  self-contained,  self-sufficing 
Irish-Ireland,  instead  of  a  weak,  backboneless 
imitation  of  England,  a  country  wry-necked  from 
looking  over  its  left  shoulder  to  see  what  the  Eng- 
lish fashion-plates  are  doing  before  it  will  stir  a 
step  itself";  to  propagate  a  sense  of  nationality 
above  politics  and  beyond  them ;  to  form  character 
and  marshal  it  against  the  hectic  pretences,  the 
malingering  "patriotism,"  the  shams,  the  lies, 
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and  the  basenesses  that  are  the  curse  of  Irish  life ;  to 
revive  an  ancient  language,  a  great  tradition  of 
learning  and  culture,  and  the  customs  and  em- 
bellishments of  an  old  and  attractive  society ;  and  to 
mitigate  the  clash  and  jar  of  political,  sectarian,  and 
social  strife  by  providing  Irishmen  with  a  new 
interest  of  mind  and  heart,  a  broad  and  tolerant 
platform  on  which  all  may  meet  and  fraternise — 
this  seems  to  me  a  work  of  true  greatness. 

And  to  point  the  reality  of  the  Gaelic  League's 
mission  of  internal  reconciliation  let  me  quote  from 
a  speech  delivered  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1907.  The  League,  he  said,  was  "  bring- 
ing together  in  Ireland,  for  the  first  time  since  he 
came  to  the  years  of  discretion,  priest  and  parson, 
landlord  and  tenant,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Orangeman  and  Nationalist  on  the  same  platform. 
They  had  not  all  parties  behind  them ;  it  would  be 
untrue  to  say  that  they  had,  but  there  was  no  party 
in  Ireland  of  which  some  were  not  behind  them. 
If  they  continued  as  they  had  begun  they  would 
succeed  in  uniting  all  parties  on  their  platform, 
and  would  see  the  consummation  of  their  hopes. 
In  Toomebridge,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  for 
five  generations  the  Protestant  Orangemen  and  the 
Catholic  Nationalists  had  never  met  at  fair  or 
market  without  smashing  each  other,  killing  each 
other  with  stones  and  sticks  and  flails,  all  parties 
have  been  brought  together  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Gaelic  League.  They  held  a  Feis  there  last  year 
at  which  he  (Dr.  Hyde)  was  present,  and  on  look- 
ing over  the  heads  of  the  multitude  that  attended 
the  function  he  could  not  say  which  were  the  more 
numerous,  the  Catholic  Nationalists  or  the  Protes- 
tant Orangemen ;  and  when  all  was  over  in  the 
evening,  they  dispersed  without  one  angry  word 
having  been  exchanged  between  the  various  parties 
assembled.  What  they  had  done  in  Toomebridge 
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they  had  also  done  in  the  Glens  of  Antrim,  and  in 
various  other  places  in  the  "  Black  North  "  ;  and  he 
thought  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Gaelic 
League  was  like  the  white  dove  of  peace,  wiping 
out  all  the  black  blood,  hatred,  and  animosity  that 
had  disgraced  Irish  life  for  so  long.  They  would 
never  be  satisfied  until,  throughout  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  man  grasped  man  in  peace  and  unity." 

But  it  is  impossible  to  leave  the  matter  there. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  have  wholly  failed  to  "  place  " 
the  League  among  the  many  agitations  of  Irish 
life  and  politics.  One  naturally  asks  how  a  move- 
ment, so  vital  and  energising,  springing  altogether 
from  the  people  and  supported  by  them,  affects  or 
is  affected  by  those  other  influences  that  work  upon 
the  Irish  mind.  What  are  its  relations,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  what 
with  the  politicians  ?  How  does  it  stand  in  regard 
to  the  English  connection  ?  In  fighting  the  social 
and  intellectual  Anglicisation  of  the  country  is  it 
also  fighting,  consciously  or  otherwise,  for  political 
separation  ?  May  not  the  spirit  it  has  evoked, 
genuinely  pro-Irish  as  it  is,  be  not  less  genuinely 
anti-English?  The  Gaelic  Leaguers  themselves 
are  inclined  to  answer  such  questions  by  pointing 
to  their  Constitution.  Their  Constitution  declares 
the  League  to  be  "strictly  non-political  and  non- 
sectarian."  And  so,  speaking  literally,  it  is.  The 
bulk  of  its  members  are  doubtless  Roman 
Catholics,  but  its  founder  and  president  is  a 
Protestant,  and  several  Protestants  sit  upon  its 
general  council.  Nobody  is  excluded  from  it  on 
the  score  of  his  religion  or  his  politics.  Home 
Rulers  and  Unionists  are  equally  eligible  for 
membership,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
Unionists  do  belong  to  it.  The  League  as  such 
has  nothing  to  do  with  either  creeds  or  parties.  It 
takes  no  part  in  elections  as  an  organised  body. 
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Started  without  the  aid  of  the  politicians  or  the 
Church,  it  maintains  an  absolute  and  unremitting 
independence.  Such  is  the  theory  of  its  constitu- 
tion ;  but  to  translate  such  a  theory  into  daily  prac- 
tice in  such  a  country  as  Ireland  is  no  easy  matter. 
The  League  had  no  sooner  proved  its  vitality  tHan 
both  the  Church  and  the  Nationalists  set  to  work  to 
capture  it.  The  priesthood  instinctively  appre- 
hended the  dangers  of  allowing  a  popular  move- 
ment of  so  formidable  a  nature  to  develop  without 
clerical  guidance.  The  politicians  perceived  at 
once  how  valuable  an  instrument  it  might  be  made 
for  the  furtherance  of  Nationalist  aims.  Both 
priests  and  politicians  began  to  identify  themselves 
with  it,  and  their  co-operation  has  unquestionably 
had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  the  movement. 
But  there  is  still  no  such  thing  as  a  Gaelic  League 
vote;  no  Party  can  claim  that  it  owns  it;  and  the 
technical  infringements  of  its  Constitution  have 
been  remarkably  rare.  Whatever  may  become  of 
it  in  the  future,  the  League  has  not  yet  sunk  into 
the  slough  of  sectarianism  and  partisanship. 

So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  first,  that  the  essential  tendency  of  the 
League  is  towards  anti-Clericalism,  and,  secondly, 
that  if  it  ever  falls  under  the  domination  of  any 
Party,  that  Party  will  be  the  Sinn  Feiners,  and  not 
the  Nationalists.  Unless  Ireland  is  an  exception 
to  all  rules — and  I  admit  she  is  to  most — anything 
that  makes  Irishmen  more  independent  and  self- 
reliant,  and  that  rouses  them  to  a  sustained  intellec- 
tual exertion,  must  in  time  tell  against  priestly  in- 
terference in  secular  affairs.  Already  the  Gaelic 
League  has  had  one  or  two  brushes  with  the 
Church.  At  Portarlington  the  parish  priest, 
though  himself  the  president  of  the  local  branch  of 
the  League,  fought  it  violently  over  the  question 
of  mixed  classes.  The  laymen  insisted  that  men 
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and  women  should  attend  the  classes  in  Gaelic 
together.  The  priest  wanted  the  men  to  go  for 

their  instruction  to  the  Christian  Brothers  School, 
and  the  women  to  the  local  convent.  There  was  a 
terrific  contest — denunciations  from  the  pulpit,  the 
expulsion  of  the  priest  from  the  League,  his  effort 
to  start  a  rival  branch,  which  headquarters  refused 
to  recognise,  his  appeal  to  the  Irish  priesthood  to 

"  rig  "  the  elections  to  the  Council,  and,  finally,  the 
meeting  of  delegates  from  all  the  branches  through- 
out the  country,  and  their  overwhelming  election 
to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  very  man  who  had 
led  the  struggle  against  him.  A  most  significant 
incident ;  and  not,  in  my  judgment,  by  any  means 
the  last  of  its  kind.  The  Irish  revival  is  at  once 
too  national  and  too  masculine  to  remain  patient 
for  ever  under  the  temporal  pretensions  of  the 
Church. 

But  will  the  League,  in  propagating  all  over  the 
country  the  spirit  of  true  nationality,  be  able  to 
evade  the  clutch  of  politics?  In  one  sense  it  may; 
in  another  I  do  not  see  how  it  can.  It  may  be  able 
to  preserve  the  letter  of  its  Constitution  to  the  ex- 
tent of  never  becoming  an  annexe  to  any  formal 
political  organisation,  and  of  abstaining  from  all 
official  expression  of  political  opinions.  But  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  spirit  it  has  created  can  be 
rendered  politically  innocuous.  I  doubt,  that  is  to 
say,  whether  the  Irish  in  becoming  more  Irish  will 
not  also  become  more  anti-English;  whether  in 
emphasising  their  racial  separateness  they  will  not 
be  hurried  with  a  constantly  growing  celerity  into 
political  separatism,  and  whether  at  this  time  of 
day  it  is  possible  to  develop  in  Ireland  a  pervasive 
sense  of  the  higher  nationality  and  not  find  it  pros- 
tituted to  the  needs  of  political  agitation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  wherever  the  Gaelic  League  spreads  it 
leaves  behind  it  a  broader  and  more  genuine  spirit 
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of  nationality,  and  that  on  the  heels  of  this  new 
spirit  of  nationality  comes  a  vivid  sense  of  sepa- 
ratism, a  more  pungent  consciousness  of  the  eternal 
gulf  that  parts  the  English  from  the  Irish. 
Unionists  who  join  the  League  do  not,  I  imagine, 
remain  Unionist  very  long.  Nationalists  who  join 
the  League  do  not,  I  imagine,  become  less 
Nationalist  than  they  were.  On  the  contrary, 
those  industrious  gentlemen  whose  statesmanship 
consists  in  "potting"  extracts  from  Nationalist 
journals  for  the  guidance  of  English  opinion — 
which  believes,  in  its  innocence,  that  language 
means  the  same  thing  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel — have  probably  never  been  so  busy  with 
their  scissors  and  their  paste  as  since  the  League 
was  founded.  That  the  League  preaches  hatred 
of  England  is  untrue.  That  the  spirit  it  calls  forth 
and  fosters  has  given  a  new  turn  and  a  new  vehem- 
ence to  the  old  demand  for  Home  Rule,  as  well  as 
a  new  power  to  the  people  for  enforcing  that  de- 
mand, is  probably  true.  It  may,  indeed,  prove  in 
the  long  run  that  from  the  merely  political  stand- 
point the  Gaelic  League  is  destined  to  be  a  powerful 
influence  in  enlarging  the  area  of  the  ancient  con- 
flict, and  in  converting  what  was  a  struggle  be- 
tween a  Government  and  a  people  into  a  struggle 
between  two  civilisations.  On  the  other  hand,  will 
any  one  deny  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  England  and 
of  peace  and  fellowship  between  the  two  countries 
that  Ireland  should  become  more  Irish,  more  self- 
reliant,  more  united? 

At  present  I  believe  it  to  be,  roughly  speak- 
ing, the  fact  that  the  most  ardent  separatists  are 
also  the  most  ardent  Gaelic  Leaguers.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  converse  is  equally  true,  and  that 
the  most  enthusiastic  Gaelic  Leaguers  are  also 
those  who  are  most  bitterly  hostile  to  the  British 
connection.  But  it  does  mean,  in  my  judgment, 
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that  the  League,  while  not  a  political  army  in  itself, 
is  a  force  from  which  political  armies  can  be,  will 
be,  and  are  being  recruited,  and  that  it  may  yet 
serve  as  a  feeder  to  the  subtlest  and  most  formid- 
able opposition  that  British  rule  has  so  far  encoun- 
tered  in   Ireland.     There  are  many   I   know  who 
dispute  this,   and  who  assert  that  the  more  alien 
the  Irish  become  to  us  in  sympathies,  instincts,  and 
civilisation,  the  less  attention  will  they  pay  to  poli- 
tics, and  the  more  contentedly  will  they  acquiesce 
in  the  Act  of  Union.     Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is  one 
of  them.       He  has  declared  that  separatist  senti- 
ment   in    Ireland    is   the    offspring    not   of    Irish 
nationality  but  of  Irish  political  nationalism,  and 
that  to  condemn  the  influence  of  the  Gaelic  League 
as  necessarily  and  inevitably  separatist  is  to  pro- 
ceed   upon     "a    complete    misunderstanding     of 
Anglo-Irish  history."     My  impression  is  that  the 
event  will  falsify  not  so  much  Sir  Horace's  theory 
as  his  application  of  it  to  the  special  case  before  us. 
Should  it  do  so,  one  other  forecast  may  with  some 
confidence  be  ventured  on.       It  is  that  the  Party 
which  will  benefit  the  most  by  the  propaganda  of 
the  Gaelic  League  will  be  not  the  Nationalists  but 
the    Sinn    Fe'iners — for    the   Sinn    F&ners,    alone 
among  Irish  politicians,  appeal  to  and  rely  upon 
the  individual,  sympathise  with  every  aspect  of  the 
League's  work,  and  rival   the  comprehensiveness 
and  constructive  efficiency  of  its  programme. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  I.  A.  O.  S.  AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVIVAL. 

EVEN  in  Ireland,  where  time  goes  for  nothing,  life 
is  admitted  to  be  too  short  to  call  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Organisation  Society  by  its  full  name.  Mer- 
cifully and  by  universal  consent  it  has  been  reduced 
to  its  initials.  As  the  I.  A.  O.  S.  it  is  known  and 
spoken  of.  As  the  I.  A.  O.  S.  it  will  be  known 
and  spoken  of  when  its  opponents  and  detractors, 
in  and  out  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  have  long  been 
forgotten.  So  long  as  men  feel  an  interest  in 
Ireland,  and  care  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the 
movement  which  promises,  before  its  mandate  is 
exhausted,  to  revolutionise  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  the  greatest  of  all  Irish  industries,  so 
long  will  the  I.  A.  O.  S.  be  the  starting-point  for 
their  inquiries. 

To  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  the  real  "liberator" 
of  latter-day  Ireland,  must  go  the  main  credit  for 
its  inception.  There  is  no  more  remarkable  man 
enlisted  at  this  moment  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  has  achieved  in  himself  that  synthesis  of  the 
practical  and  the  ideal  towards  which  all  Ireland  is 
slowly  moving.  In  him  the  sensitiveness,  the 
quick-moving  mind,  the  winning  persuasiveness 
and  tender  chivalry  of  the  "  Celt  "  go  hand-in-hand 
with  the  directness,  the  courage  of  word  and  deed, 
and  the  invigorating  practicality  of  the  "Saxon"; 
and  through  this  union  of  sympathy  and  backbone, 
through  seeing  Ireland  steadily  and  whole,  and 
knowing  how  to  serve  her  in  a  tangible  way,  and 
through  his  happy  command  of  an  unconquerable 
faith,  and  of  that  philosophy  without  which  even 
the  smallest  fraction  of  the  Irish  question  were  best 
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left  alone,  he  has  been  able  to  achieve  results  which 
in  my  judgment  will  influence  not  only  the  econ- 
omic thought  and  action  but  the  whole  character  of 
the  Irish  people  for  all  time. 

All  he  has  striven  for,  all  he  has  accomplished, 
and  the  reasons  why  he  chose  the  precise  course  he 
did,  are  to  be  found  set  forth  in  his  memorable 
book,  "Ireland  in  the  New  Century,"  but  with  a 
modesty  that  almost  obscures  the  fact  that  he  had 
anything  particular  to  do  with  the  matter  at  all. 
Sir  Horace  was  the  first  to  see  and  to  proclaim  that 
the  Irish  problem  at  bottom  was  not  a  racial,  poli- 
tical, economic,  or  religious  problem,  but  a  human 
problem — a  problem  of  the  Irish  mind  and  char- 
acter. He  admits  altogether — no  Nationalist  could 
do  so  more  completely — the  results  of  history,  of 
long  centuries  of  English  persecution  and  mis- 
government,  and  of  the  failure  of  either  people  to 
understand  the  other.  But  he  holds  that  "great  as 
is  the  responsibility  of  England  for  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, still  greater  is  the  responsibility  of  Irish- 
men ;  "  that  the  Irish  through  their  absorption  in  a 
peculiarly  rhetorical  form  of  politics,  their  habit 
of  living  in  the  past,  their  over-confidence  in  legis- 
lation as  a  cure  for  economic  ills,  and  the  defects 
of  their  character  and  temperament — their  "lack  of 
moral  courage,  initiative,  independence,  and  self- 
reliance" — have  aggravated  the  results  of  Eng- 
lish misrule ;  and  that  their  duty  now  is  to  overcome 
these  defects,  to  cultivate  a  salutary  individualism, 
and  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  ways  and  means 
of  immediate  and  practical  improvement.  To  do 
this  what  was  needed  was  a  positive  Irish  policy, 
springing  from  the  people,  and  dependent  for  its 
success  upon  their  own  powers  of  application  and 
energy. 

The  form  such  a  policy  should  take  was  prescribed 
by  that  characteristic  of  the  Irish  people  which 
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Sir  Horace  was  the  first  both  to  appreciate  and  to 
utilise — their  clannishness.  It  is  a  trait  which 
shows  itself  not  alone  in  their  politics,  in  their  con- 
ception of  home,  but  also  in  their  instinctive  organi- 
sation of  society.  They  have  pre-eminently  the 
associative  qualities;  then  let  them  associate.  The 
Irish  problem  on  its  economic  side  is  predomi- 
nantly agricultural ;  then  let  them  associate  in 
agricultural  work.  Such  was  the  central  idea, 
simple  as  all  great  ideas  are,  of  the  Plunkett  policy. 
It  suited  the  National  genius ;  it  established  a  con- 
nection between  economic  fact  and  inherited  in- 
stincts; it  filled  a  great  material  need. 

For  consider  what  was  the  position  of  the  Irish 
farmer  twenty  years  ago.  Alone,  or  all  but  alone, 
among  European  producers,  he  had  made  no  effort 
to  adjust  himself  to  the  changes  that  had  trans- 
formed agricultural  economics. 

The  opening  up  of  vast  tracts  of  virgin  soil  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  the  necessities  of 
meeting  a  competition  no  longer  local  but  world- 
wide, the  improvements  in  methods  of  production, 
preservation,  and  carriage,  and  the  springing  up 
of  huge  towns  with  their  insistent  demand  for  pro- 
duce in  bulk,  at  regular  intervals,  in  fresh  con- 
dition and  of  uniform  quality,  have  within  the  last 
forty  years  revolutionised  the  business  of  agricul- 
ture. On  the  Continent  the  new  conditions  have 
been  met  by  a  free  and  intelligent  use  of  co-opera- 
tion. The  farmers  have  banded  themselves  together 
for  the  purchase  of  all  the  raw  materials  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  their  industry  at  the 
lowest  cost  and  of  the  best  quality.  They  are  thus 
enabled  to  produce  more  abundantly  and  more 
cheaply.  They  have  combined  for  the  improve- 
ment of  all  classes  of  live  stock,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  butter,  bacon,  and  many  other  products. 
They  have  organised  themselves  for  the  purposes  of 
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insurance  at  the  lowest  rates  and  of  creating,  by 
mutual  support,  the  credit  required  to  bring  in  a 
large  and  constant  flow  of  capital.  Above  all,  co- 
operation, besides  increasing  the  volume  and  lower- 
ing the  cost  of  production,  has  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  control  the  whole  process  of  modern 
marketing,  to  collect  in  bulk,  to  regularise  and 
standardise  their  consignments,  and  to  forward 
them  at  a  minimum  cost  of  transit  and  distribution. 
State-aid,  too,  has  assisted  them,  but  less  by  direct 
aid  than  by  providing  them  with  opportunities  for 
scientific  and  technical  instruction. 

Of  this  great  movement,  which  has  transformed 
the  practice  and  possibilities  of  agriculture  in  all 
the  chief  European  countries,  and  nowhere  more 
completely  than  in  Denmark  and  Belgium,  there 
was  hardly  twenty  years  ago  a  single  trace  in  Ire- 
land. The  Irish  farmer  remained  an  isolated  unit. 
While  his  rivals  on  the  Continent  were  banding 
themselves  into  organised,  pliant,  and  cohesive 
trusts,  backed  by  the  resources  of  the  State,  he 
stuck  stolidly  to  the  ancient  ways.  Paying  as  an 
individual  the  highest  prices  for  his  seeds,  manures, 
and  machinery;  without  capital  or  credit,  or  any 
chance  of  getting  any ;  at  the  mercy  of  the  railways 
and  the  middlemen ;  unable  to  profit  by  improved 
appliances;  wasteful,  unscientific,  and  unsyste- 
matic— he  lost  one  by  one  all  the  advantages  that 
his  nearness  to  the  English  market  should  have 
brought  him.  There  could  be  but  one  end  to  so 
unequal  a  struggle.  He  was  fast  drifting  into  a 
position  as  helpless  as  that  of  a  small  American 
refiner  in  the  grip  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
The  ruin  which  in  the  dark  days  of  restrictive  legis- 
lation England  had  deliberately  wrought  for  Irish 
manufactures  was  now  being  invoked  upon  Irish 
agriculture  by  the  Irish  farmers  themselves. 
When  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  launched,  in 
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his  co-operative  movement  he  was  met,  as  he  pro- 
bably expected  to  be,  "with  blank  indifference  or 
with  blame  reproved."  The  Press  jeered,  the  poli- 
ticians swore,  the  priesthood  sat  on  the  fence,  and 
the  people  opposed  a  solid  mass  of  sceptical,  sus- 
picious, and  hide-bound  apathy. 

There  were  years  of  thankless  and  heart-breaking 
work.  Sir  Horace  addressed  fifty  meetings  before 
a  single  society  was  formed.  But  economic  truth 
gradually  filtered  through,  a  creamery  sprang  up 
here,  a  poultry  society  there,  an  agricultural  bank 
somewhere  else.  By  1894  the  movement  had  got 
beyond  the  effective  control  of  a  few  individuals, 
and  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society 
was  formed  for  its  further  direction  and  expansion. 
This  society  owed  nothing  to  Government  support. 
All  the  cost  of  its  offices,  organisers,  and  lecturers 
was  borne  at  first  by  private  individuals  and  by 
subscriptions  from  the  societies  it  formed.  These 
societies  have  multiplied  until  now  they  cover  Ire- 
land with  a  network  of  co-operation.  Their  num- 
ber to-day  is  not  far  short  of  900 ;  their  turnover  is 
some  ^2,000,000  a  year;  their  membership  totals 
about  90,000 — representing,  I  suppose,  some 
400,000  persons.  Their  organisation  is  simple  and 
uniform.  The  basis  of  membership  is  the  posses- 
sion of  one  or  more  shares ;  the  liability  of  members 
is  limited  to  the  number  of  their  shares ;  all  mem- 
bers, whatever  their  holdings,  have  an  equal  voting 
power ;  an  elected  committee  is  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  society;  interest  is  limited  to 
5  per  cent.,  and  the  remaining  profit  is  distributed 
among  the  members  in  proportion  to  their  trade 
with  the  society.  Of  the  900  odd  societies  over  a 
third  are  co-operative  creameries,  the  members  of 
which  receive  the  full  market  price  for  their  milk  all 
the  year  round,  have  all  the  advantages  of  modern 
science  in  dealing  with  their  dairy  produce,  and 
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themseives  pocket  all  the  profits  from  the  output 
of  butter.  But  for  these  creameries  winter  dairying 
in  Ireland  will  be  impossible,  and  without  winter 
dairying  the  creameries  themselves  cannot  complete 
the  full  circle  of  their  utility. 

There  are,  besides,  150  agricultural  societies, 
which  purchase  artificial  manures,  seeds,  feeding 
stuffs,  and  machinery  at  wholesale  prices,  and  of 
approved  quality.  Some  of  them  have  bought  ex- 
pensive machinery  for  joint  use ;  others  have  rented 
grass  farms,  which  are  grazed  co-operatively ; 
several  have  purchased  premium  sires  for  the  im- 
provement of  live-stock;  all  are  now  turning  their 
thoughts  to  the  co-operative  sale  of  produce. 
There  are  nearly  250  credit  societies,  and  their 
value  to  the  small  farmer  is  incalculable.  By  join- 
ing one  he  is  able  to  raise  money  at  5  per  cent,  on 
the  joint  and  several  unlimited  liability  of  all  the 
members,  so  long  as  he  can  show  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  managing  committee  that  the  money  is 
to  be  spent  on  productive  purposes.  Besides  these 
there  are  poultry  societies  for  the  disposal  of  eggs 
and  chickens;  a  few  flax  societies  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flax ;  and  a  crowd  of  miscellaneous  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  home  industries.  This  is  a 
wonderful  record  for  little  over  twelve  years*  work. 
Indeed,  the  co-operative  movement  has  found  in 
Ireland  a  soil  so  congenial  that  it  has  already  began 
to  pass  into  the  second — the  federating — stage  of 
its  growth.  In  this  stage  the  societies  themselves 
are  banded  together  to  prevent  them  from  cutting 
one  another's  throats,  and  to  promote  their  econ- 
omic efficiency,  into  federations.  Three  such 
federations  already  exist,  one  for  the  combined 
sale  of  the  butter  produced  by  the  co-operative 
creameries,  the  second  for  the  joint  purchase  of 
seeds,  manures,  machinery,  &c.,  on  behalf  of  the 
co-operative  agricultural  societies,  and  for  the  sale 
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of  their  products,  and  the  third  for  the  disposal  of 
the  eggs  and  chickens  of  the  co-operative  poultry 
societies.  But  the  field  is  not  yet  by  any  means 
filled  up,  and  compared  with  what  is  to  be  found  in 
Denmark  and  Belgium  Irish  agriculture  can  hardly 
at  present  be  said  to  be  organised  at  all.  The  co- 
operative principle  is  accepted,  and  a  healthy  be- 
ginning has  been  made,  but  it  will  be  many  years 
before  Ireland  is  turned  into  a  vast  national  trust 
for  the  production  and  sale  of  all  agricultural  pro- 
duce. 

And  its  results  ?  They  are  not  by  any  means  to 
be  measured  solely  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
though  the  increase  in  the  farmers'  revenue  and 
especially  the  increase  in  its  stability  have  been 
enormous.  What  is  better  is  that  the  co-operative 
movement  has  brought  men  together  in  the  prose- 
cution of  common  business  interests  who  had  either 
never  been  united  before  or  were  united  only  for 
purposes  of  political  agitation.  It  has  given  the 
peasant  almost  the  only  business  training  he  has 
ever  received.  It  has  taught  him  responsibility 
and  self-confidence;  it  has  conquered  his  distrust 
of  himself  and  his  neighbours ;  it  has  both  bright- 
ened and  enlarged  his  horizons.  Moreover,  the 
thousands  of  meetings  that  have  been  held  in  con- 
nection with  it,  meetings  attended  by  men  of  all 
classes,  creeds,  and  parties,  have  mitigated  the 
asperity  of  political  and  sectarian  strife,  have  made 
for  comradeship,  mutual  understanding,  and  toler- 
ance, and  have  opened  up  a  new  and  non-conten- 
tious sphere  for  united,  constructive  effort.  It 
seems  incredible  that  even  in  Ireland  men  should 
be  found  to  oppose  and  hamper  such  a  movement 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  yet  more  in- 
credible that  these  men  should  call  themselves  the 
representatives  of  the  Irish  people. 

But  no  characteristic  of  the  Irish  Party  is  more 
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marked  than  their  hostility  to  any  effort  to  re- 
generate Ireland  from  within.  They  have  always 
done  what  they  could  to  thwart  the  co-operative 
movement,  and  when,  as  happened  towards  the  end 
of  1906,  circumstances  seemed  to  give  them  a 
chance  of  wrecking  it,  they  seized  it  eagerly.  The 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  has  not 
done  its  work  for  nothing.  The  expenses  of  start- 
ing and  of  expanding  the  policy  of  self-help  among 
scattered  and  backward  communities  has  been  very 
great;  some  .£70,000  has  been  sunk  in  it.  The 
I.  A.  O.  S.  after  a  while  began  to  find  itself  short 
of  funds.  From  the  time  when  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  took  over  some  of  its  work  private  sub- 
scriptions fell  off.  Many  of  the  societies  that  owed 
their  existence  to  its  activities  failed  to  support  it, 
and  for  the  past  few  years  the  society  has  only  been 
able  to  carry  on  its  beneficent  work  by  the  aid  of 
a  grant  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Now  the  Nationalist  M.P.,  while  he  may  not 
love  the  I.  A.  O.  S.,  has  a  positive  hatred  for  the 
Department.  That  is  partly  because  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  is  at  the  head  of  it,  and  partly  because  it 
is  doing  practical  and  constructive  work.  Mr. 
Redmond  two  years  ago  denounced  the  whole 
movement  for  the  promotion  of  Irish  industries  as 
a  political  conspiracy,  the  real  object  of  which  was 
"to  undermine  the  National  Party  and  divert  the 
minds  of  our  people  from  Home  Rule,  which  is  the 
only  thing  which  can  ever  lead  to  a  real  revival  of 
Irish  industries."  Mr.  Dillon  is  even  more  vehe- 
ment in  his  antagonism  to  anything  that  promises 
to  make  Ireland  more  prosperous  and  more  busi- 
nesslike. "  I  have  been  criticised  more  than 
once,"  he  said  in  November,  1906,  "because  I 
have  been  hostile  to  the  whole  machine  which  is 
controlled  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  Why  have  I 
been  hostile  to  it  ?  Because  I  know  from  my  own 
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knowledge  that  it  is  from  top  to  bottom  a  machine 
to  burst  up  and  destroy  the  National  Party  and  the 
National  movement.  It  comes  like  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing.  Its  agents  go  among  the  people 
as  the  promoters  of  industry ;  but  the  real  object  of 
the  whole  business  is  to  break  the  National  Party 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  Devolution."  To  poli- 
ticians of  this  stamp  the  fact  that  the  Department 
was  subsidising  an  "irresponsible  body"  like  the 
I.  A.  O.  S.  presented  a  magnificent  opening. 
Questions  began  to  be  asked  in  the  House.  Mr. 
Dillon  invented  a  yarn  that  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  had 
pledged  his  word  that  the  Department  should 
never  be  allowed  to  make  grants  to  that  Society. 
There  is  a  Commission  which  has  recently  been 
sitting  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment, and  the  Nationalists  have  stated  before 
that  Commission  that  in  supporting  the  society 
from  the  funds  of  the  Department  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  was  going  against  the  strongest  wishes 
and  best  instincts  of  the  nation. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  some  of  the  less 
enlightened  traders  in  the  towns  are  jealous  of  the 
I.  A.  O.  S.  They  suspect  that  the  co-operative 
movement  will  spread  beyond  agriculture  into  busi- 
ness, and  they  cannot  see  that  what  benefits  the 
farmer  must  also  benefit  the  shopkeeper.  And  the 
traders,  especially  when  they,  are  also  publicans, 
hold  the  whip  hand  over  the  Nationalist  M.P.s. 
Both  are  on  a  parity  of  economic  ignorance,  but  of 
the  two  it  is  the  trader  who  is  the  political  boss. 
Each  had  his  own  reasons  for  making  an  end  of  the 
I.  A.  O.  S.,  and  in  combination  it  looked  very 
much  as  though  they  might  succeed  in  carrying 
their  object.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
assisted  by  two  Boards,  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  both  of 
which  partially  proceed  from  the  Council  of  Agri- 
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culture.  This  Council  consists  of  102  members, 
68  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  County  Councils, 
and  34  of  whom  are  nominated.  It  was  to  this  body 
that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  referred  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  the  relations  that  should  obtain  between  the 
Department  and  the  I.  A.  O.  S.  Nothing  appar- 
ently could  have  suited  his  opponents  better.  They 
had  only  to  bring  sufficient  pressure  on  the  68 
elected  members  to  carry  any  resolution  they 
pleased.  They  did  all  they  could.  Mr.  Dillon 
entered  the  field  and  took  charge  of  the  attacking 
forces,  and  an  immense  amount  of  local  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  elected  members.  Why 
should  the  Department  pay  out  public  moneys  to  a 
private  organisation  ?  Was  it  not  itself  capable 
of  doing  all  that  the  I.  A.  O.  S.  had  done?  To 
think  otherwise  was  to  reflect  on  the  administrative 
capacity  of  the  constituents  of  each  elected  member. 
The  work  was  too  important  to  be  left  to  a  volun- 
tary and  uncontrolled  association.  The  Depart- 
ment, through  its  County  Committees,  should  have 
entire  charge  of  it.  Such  were  some  of  the  argu- 
ments used.  But  the  real  expectations  of  the  poli- 
ticians and  their  friends  were  two-fold.  Either  the 
Department  would  cut  off  its  subsidy,  in  which  case 
the  society  would  be  starved  out  of  existence,  or  the 
Department  would  absorb  the  society,  in  which 
case  the  traders  through  their  representatives  in 
Parliament  would  see  to  it  that  its  wings  were 
effectually  clipped,  and  that  no  more  public  money 
was  spent  in  encouraging  agriculture  at  the  ex- 
pense of  shopkeeping  or  in  starting  new  industries 
to  compete  with  vested  interests.  Messrs.  Dillon  & 
Co.,  to  gratify  their  private  spleen  and  to  protect 
the  gombeen  man  and  the  publican,  were  ready,  in 
short,  to  kill  the  only  movement  that  can  ever  put  the 
greatest  of  all  Irish  industries  on  a  sound  footing. 
But  they  over-reached  themselves.  When  the 
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matter  came  to  the  vote  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture by  a  majority  of  over  two  to  one  resolved  to 
continue  the  subsidy  to  the  I.  A.  O.  S.  in  the  form 
of  a  pro  rata  contribution,  the  Department  regulat- 
ing its  grant  by  the  amount  the  society  is  able  to 
raise  from  private  subscribers  and  affiliated 
societies.  This  is  on  all  grounds  an  excellent  de- 
cision. It  will  spur  the  LA.  O.  S.  to  yet  greater 
efforts  in  making  the  co-operative  movement  wholly 
self-supporting.  It  is  economical  because  it  utilises 
all  the  experience  which  the  society  has  gathered 
and  the  organisation  which  it  knows  best  how  to 
perfect.  It  is  practical,  because,  while  reserving  to 
the  Department  an  effective  supervision  over  the 
expenditure  of  its  grant,  it  leaves  to  voluntary  effort 
what  could  never  be  accomplished  by  the  State. 
And,  finally,  it  is  of  good  omen  for  the  future, 
because  it  shows  that  even  in  Ireland  politics  and 
the  organised  selfishness  of  the  few  do  not  always 
override  commonsense  and  the  interests  of  the  many. 

But  it  is  not  in  agriculture  alone  that  one  feels 
the  stir  and  straining  of  an  upward  lift.  All  over 
Ireland  sounds  the  hum  of  practical  endeavour, 
with  an  undertone  of  almost  feverish  poignancy. 
There  is  something  in  it  of  the  passion  of  a  religious 
revival  expressing  itself  in  the  dry  terms  of  indus- 
trial economics.  Nowhere  have  I  met  so  many 
men  and  women  so  consumed  with  the  ambition  to 
"  do  something  "  for  their  country.  I  dare  not  say 
that  their  activities  are  always  working  along  the 
soundest  lines  or  that  many  of  them  do  not  con- 
fuse benevolence  with  beneficence.  But  the  spirit 
behind  them  is  admirable,  and  time  and  experience 
will  assuredly  in  the  end  guide  it  along  the  right 
paths. 

We  think  in  England  that  Ireland  has  passed 
the  crisis  of  her  fate.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  just 
entering  it.  We  talk  of  the  Land  Act  as  having 
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solved  the  land  question.     It  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.     What  it  did  was  to  solve,  or  rather  to  point 
the  way  towards  the  solution  of,  the  land  tenure 
question — a  very  different  thing.       The  practical 
value  and   the   sentimental  value  of   Mr.    Wynd- 
ham's  Act  have  been  immense.     But  in  the  nature 
of  things  it  could  do  no  more  than  help  to  clear  the 
ground.     It  could  and  it  did  lay,  however  imper- 
fectly, the  foundations  of  a  new  social  order;  but 
the  superstructure  to  be  erected  on  those  founda- 
tions depends  on  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  themselves. 
It  could,  and  it  did,  bring  a  comparative  peace ;  it 
neither  could  bring  nor  has  it  brought  prosperity. 
We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  not  only  are  the  per- 
manent problems  of  an  agricultural  existence  un- 
touched by  the  Act  of  1903,  but  the  necessity  of 
grappling  with  them  has  been  increased  ten-fold. 
On  the  well-being  of  the  peasant  proprietary,  now 
being  slowly  evolved,  all  depends,  and  to  insure 
that  well-being  another   Land  Act — a  compulsory 
one  this  time — will  have  to  be  passed,  and  every 
agency  of  co-operation,  of  migration  and  resettle- 
ment, of   technical   education,    and  of   State   aid, 
supplementing,    but    not    supplanting,    voluntary 
effort,  will  have  to  be  pressed  into  service.     And 
even  then  only  a  beginning  will  have  been  made. 
Without  industries  and  manufactures,  without  the 
extension  of  lilmdicrafts  subsidiary  to  agriculture, 
without  a  levelling-up  of  the  whole   standard  of 
rural  life,  Ireland  can  never  be  as  prosperous  as 
she  deserves.     The  problem  of  Irish  progress  has 
lost  something  of  its  old  political  bitterness,  only  to 
take  on  a  yet  more  stringent  economical  acuteness. 
The  appalling  drain  of  emigration  still  goes  on. 
The  Lunacy  Commissioners  tell  a  tale  of  even  more 
sinister  omen.     The  200,000  uneconomic  holdings 
remain  more  or  less  as  they  were.      The  crushed 
industrial  instinct  has  yet  to  be  revived.     Capital 
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still  seeks  the  savings  bank.  Taxation,  direct 
and  indirect,  still  awaits  readjustment.  The  high 
natural  capacities  of  the  people,  their  keen  intelli- 
gence, their  industry — or  should  I  rather  say  their 
latent  faculty  for  industry  ? — have  still  to  be  made 
effective.  In  spite  of  everything,  men  feel  that 
Ireland  is  in  peril  of  sinking  into  a  stupor  worse 
than  death.  With  the  intentness  of  doctors  round 
a  bed  of  sickness,  they  are  striving  and  wrestling 
for  a  desperate  recovery. 

I  wish  I  could  pass  their  heroic  efforts  under 
microscopic  review.  But  here  a  broad  and  rapid 
glance  must  suffice.  And  note  first  that  the  whole 
machinery  of  Irish  government  has  been  thrown 
into  the  melting-pot.  There  have  been  Commis- 
sions, some  of  them  Royal  and  some  of  them  Vice- 
regal, simultaneously  at  work  within  the  last  few 
months,  inquiring  into  the  Irish  railways,  with  a 
view,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  their  consolidation  under 
State  control ;  into  the  workings  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board;  into  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  into  the  Administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 
Every  shaft  and  crank  in  the  mechanism  of  Dublin 
Castle  is  being  tested  and  overhauled,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  an  administrative  system  not  merely 
more  compact,  better  ordered,  and  less  expensive, 
but  associated  with,  if  not  directed  by,  the  daily 
efforts  of  the  people  themselves.  But  the  official 
fermentation  is  as  nothing  to  the  unofficial.  Go 
where  you  will,  even  into  the  heart  of  desolate 
Mayo,  you  do  not  get  beyond  its  scope.  Every 
town  and  county  seems  to  have  its  Industrial  De- 
velopment Association ;  every  paper  seems  to  be 
urging  upon  the  public  the  duty  of  preferring 
Irish  manufactures.  Openings  for  new  industries 
and  the  revival  of  old  ones  are  zealously  canvassed. 
The  resources  of  the  country  are  being  brought  one 
by  one  under  fresh  and  open-minded  examination. 
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You  find  a  priest  here  who  has  raised  ^6,000  to 
start  a  woollen  mill.  You  find  a  duchess  there  who 
has  founded  a  co-operative  creamery,  and  an  earl's 
wife  somewhere  else  who  has  revived  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood the  home-spun  tweed  industry.  The 
vast  extension  of  Irish  lace-making  owes  more  to 
Lady  Aberdeen  than  to  anyone  else.  Mr.  Birrell 
can  hardly  stir  outside  the  Secretary's  Lodge  in 
Phoenix  Park  without  somebody  trying  to  pick 
his  official  pocket  for  a  new  railway,  or  a  pier,  or 
Government  aid  to  this  enterprise  and  to  that.  It 
all  helps.  Some  of  it  perhaps  would  make  one  sus- 
pect that  there  is  a  danger  of  industrial  develop- 
ment becoming  a  social  fad.  A  good  deal  of  it,  too, 
is  ill-regulated,  and  has  more  relation  to  sentiment 
and  philanthropy  than  to  commercial  principles. 
But  it  keeps  the  question  alive,  and  it  creates  an 
atmosphere  that  favours  the  solid  achievements  of 
practical  men.  To  get  a  few  shop  windows 
dressed  with  Irish  goods,  to  win  an  Irish  trade- 
mark from  officialdom,  to  expose  foreign  manu- 
facturers who  try  to  palm  off  their  wares  as  Irish, 
and  to  pass  resolutions  denouncing  public  bodies 
for  their  remissness  in  not  patronising  Irish  doors 
and  ink  exclusively,  does  not  sound  like  a  very 
hopeful  form  of  activity.  But  it  has  its  use  in 
propagating  a  sustained  and  pervasive  interest  in 
the  country's  material  needs  and  difficulties;  it 
turns  thought  in  an  economic  direction ;  it  fosters 
the  new  and  inspiring  tendency  towards  the  con- 
crete and  the  practical. 

At  the  head  of  all  the  Governmental  agencies 
that  are  helping  on  the  economic  regeneration  of 
Ireland  stand  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  former  has 
practically  built  up  from  nothing  the  fisheries  on 
the  western  coast,  and  is  conducting  on  land,  under 
inconceivable  difficulties,  a  vast  experiment  in 
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migration,  transplantation,  and  the  conversion  of 
small  barren  holdings  into  moderate-sized  farms. 
But  it  is  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  that  the  material  progress  of 
Ireland  must  chiefly  depend,  so  far  as  it  can  ever 
depend  on  systems  and  institutions  instead  of  on 
the  people  themselves.  Its  constitution  is  unique 
among  British  governing  boards.  It  is  assisted 
by  a  Council  of  Agriculture  of  102  members,  68  of 
whom  are  elected  by  the  county  councils;  of  a 
Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  only  4  out  of 
the  21  members  of  which  are  nominated  by 
the  Department;  and  a  Board  of  Agriculture, 
two-thirds  of  which  is  also  elective.  In  each 
county  it  works  with  and  through  a  local  com- 
mittee, and  thus  manages  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  needs  of  each  district  without  losing  its  cen- 
tralised efficiency. 

Because  in  seven  years  the  Department  has  not 
repaired  the  ravages  of  seven  centuries  the  poli- 
ticians have  frantically  assailed  it.  Mr.  Redmond 
and  Mr.  Dillon,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  have  both 
denounced  it  as  a  Unionist  conspiracy  in  disguise. 
But  this  is  one  of  the  many  matters  on  which 
neither  Mr.  Redmond  nor  Mr.  Dillon  can  be  said 
to  represent  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  people.  The 
Department  has  risked  unpopularity  by  having  the 
courage  to  go  slow,  to  refrain  from  spoon-feeding, 
to  keep  strictly  to  the  principle  of  helping  the 
people  to  help  themselves,  and  to  insist  that  in- 
struction must  take  precedence  of  subsidies. 
Within  those  limits,  which  are  the  only  ones  con- 
sistent with  lasting  improvement,  there  is  hardly 
a  branch  of  agriculture  or  industry  or  technical  in- 
struction that  is  not  the  better  for  the  Department's 
existence.  It  is  the  one  radiating  centre  in  the  vast 
circumference  of  Irish  officialdom  of  sound 
economic  thought  and  practice.  With  all  these 
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influences  at  work,  with  the  stimulus  to  initiative 
and  self-reliance  wrought  by  peasant  ownership, 
with  the  larger  sense  of  responsibility  that  will 
follow  hard  on  Ireland's  control  of  Irish  affairs, 
and  with  the  impulse  of  a  new  and  higher  nation- 
ality quickening  all  her  energies,  Ireland  may  yet 
overcome  her  natural  deficiencies,  the  distractions 
of  politics,  and  the  handicap  of  prolonged  misrule 
and  of  a  social  and  religious  atmosphere  in  which 
industrialism  has  never  yet  breathed  easily,  and 
work  her  way  to  a  prosperity  in  some  way  commen- 
surate with  the  rare  faculties  of  her  people.* 

*  Since  this  Chapter  was  written  the  Irish  Nationalists  at 
Westminster,  defying-  Irish  opinion  at  home,  have  succeeded  in 
ousting  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  from  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
Department  by  the  instrumentality  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Welsh  votes — another  sacrifice  of  efficiency  to  politics,  and  an 
act  of  naked  treachery  to  the  root  principle  of  Irish  autonomy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  POLITICIANS. 

I  HAVE  roughly  and  inadequately  passed  in  review 
some  of  the  forces  that  are  shaping  a  new  Ireland. 
There  is  the  Sinn  F6in  movement  scouting  the  very 
idea  of  Parliamentary  representation  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  urging  upon  Irishmen  the  policy  of  boy- 
cotting England  and  all  things  English  in  Ireland 
itself.  There  is  the  Gaelic  League,  which  has 
touched  and  thrilled  the  secret  chord  of  Irish 
nationality,  and  stirred  into  tingling  life  the  dying 
sense  of  racial  self-consciousness.  There  is  the 
co-operative  movement  organising,  and,  therefore, 
revolutionising,  Irish  agriculture  on  a  basis  of  self- 
help.  There  is  the  immense,  though  not,  perhaps, 
the  permanent,  pacification  of  the  peasantry  in- 
duced by  the  Wyndham  Act.  There  is  that  strong, 
pervasive,  and  most  hopeful  inclination  towards 
the  practical  and  constructive  which  is  burrowing 
its  way  into  many  a  stout  citadel  of  prejudice  and 
apathy,  has  given  a  new  economic  turn  to  Irish 
thought  and  interests,  and  has  borne  already  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  industrial 
revival  fruit  that  will  ripen  and  endure.  All  of 
these  movements  have  this  in  common — they  con- 
verge upon  the  individual,  and  through  the  indi- 
vidual they  seek  to  regenerate  Ireland  from  within, 
to  convert  responsibility  from  a  platform  platitude 
into  a  duty  realised  and  acted  upon  by  each  and 
all,  and  to  place  in  Irish  hands  the  direction  and 
development  of  Irish  progress.  And  collectively 
I  cannot  doubt  they  are  working  a  profound  trans- 
formation in  the  soul,  the  instinctive  ways  of  look- 
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ing  at  things,  the  political  perspective  and  the 
whole  social  and  economic  structure  of  the  Irish 
people. 

Very  few  of  the  formulae  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  apply  to  the  Ireland  of  to-day.  Even  in  Bel- 
fast disintegration  spreads  apace.  Even  in  that 
mercenary  stronghold  of  Unionism  and  bigotry, 
of  far-seeing  commerce  and  myopic  politics,  the 
foundations  are  beginning  to  tremble.  The  capital 
of  the  "Black  North,"  the  city  of  inexhaustible 
industrial  marvels,  the  emblem  of  a  magnificent 
conquest  over  inconceivable  odds,  is  the  Chicago 
of  Ireland.  Size  is  its  deity,  and  along  with  the 
surpassing  excellence  of  its  business  equipment,  it 
has  developed  a  type  of  character  almost  as  re- 
pellant  in  its  strength  as  that  of  the  Celts  of  Con- 
naught  is  attractive  in  its  weakness.  I  count  the 
rough-tongued,  uncouth,  money-making  people  of 
Belfast  among  the  most  hopelessly  commercial- 
ised I  have  ever  come  across.  Their  splendid 
energy,  fearlessness,  force,  and  tenacity,  their 
matchless  concentration  of  power  and  efficiency,  do 
not  make  them  an  ingratiating  community.  Their 
politics  are  as  mercenary  as  Tammany  Hall's; 
their  bigotry,  unlike  the  genial  intolerance  of  Lon- 
donderry, has  not  even  the  excuse  of  any  great 
historical  exploit;  their  whole  tone  of  life  is  pro- 
vincial to  the  core  and  unrelieved  by  more  than  a 
faint  and  casual  gleam  of  art  or  letters.  But  they 
have  in  their  ship-yards  and  linen-mills,  their 
tobacco  factories  and  distilleries,  their  aerated  water 
plants,  their  printing  works  and  rope  factories  a 
fine  and  indisputable  record  of  industrial  achieve- 
ment. 

There  is  probably,  indeed,  no  spot  in  the  world 
where  350,000  people  produce  so  much  wealth  as 
in  Belfast.  The  Belfast  men  know  it;  they  tell 
you  of  it  with  a  more  than  Chicagoan  pride  and 
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complacency.     And  what  is  the  natural — the  quite 
inevitable — attitude  of  such  men,  surrounded  with 
the  raucous  blatancies  of  their  triumph,   towards 
the  five-sixths  of  Ireland  that  is  Catholic,  chimney- 
less,  dreaming,  and  moribund  ?     If  Chicago  were 
planted  in  Lower  Quebec  how  would  it  feel  towards 
its  hinterland  ?     Belfast  remains  a  hot-bed  of  un- 
bending     Protestantism     and     almost     ferocious 
Unionism.     Of  the  two,  I  should  judge  it  reacts 
from  the  Pope  with  an   intensity  slightly  greater 
than  from  the  idea  of  Home  Rule.     There  is  little 
community    of    interests   or    sympathies    between 
itself  and  the  rest  of  Ireland  that  it  can  be  brought 
to    feel    or    acknowledge.      Having    almost     the 
monopoly  of  applied  intelligence  and  commercial 
prosperity,  having  also  Popery  on  the  brain,  and 
its  eyes   on    the   counting-house,    Belfast    simply 
asks  of  Catholic  Ireland  to  be  let  alone.       It  has 
persuaded  itself  that  Home  Rule  not  only  means 
an  incessant  and  harassing  attack  upon  its  indus- 
tries, but  is  also  a  synonym  for  Rome  Rule.     With 
all    their    hard-headedness    and    practicality,  the 
men  of  Belfast,  and  of  Ulster,  too,  are  a  singu- 
larly emotional  people.     Outside  of  business  they 
seem  hardly  to  care  to  reason  at  all.     The  only  way 
to  get  a  prejudice  out  of  their  heads  would  be  to 
trepan  them.      Their   political    creed    is    really    a 
political    cult,    a    compound    of    fears,    instincts, 
hatreds,  and  suspicions  in  which  facts  are  meta- 
morphosed out  of  all  semblance  to  reality.     Dis- 
cussing Irish  questions  with  them  was,  I  found, 
very    much    like    attempting    to    argue    the    race 
problem  with  a  Southern  planter  of  the  old  school. 
And  the  very  qualities  of  earnestness,  virility,  con- 
servatism, and  obstinate  fidelity  to  the  few  leaders 
who  win  their  reluctant  trust,  that  have  made  them 
so  formidable,  have  made  them  also  the  dupes  of 
their  prejudices,  and  the  easy  prey  of  men  to  whom 
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the  rawness  of  the  Orange  creed  is  nothing  but  a 
laughable  stepping-stone  to  place  and  power.  Talk 
of  the  mob-ruled,  convention-rigged,  opinion  of 
Nationalist  Ireland  !  It  is  to  Ulster  you  should 
go  if  you  wish  to  see  the  apotheosis  of  glib  and 
fraudulent  bossism;  to  Ulster,  with  its  fantastic 
fear  of  "  persecution,"  the  queer  perversity  that 
has  led  it  to  confound  Protestantism  with 
Unionism,  and  its  quite  touching  faith  in  the  con- 
stancy of  England's  protection — a  whole  jumble  of 
misapplied  and  misdirected  enthusiasms  witlessly 
serving  the  turn  of  landlord  and  lawyer  interests. 

But  no  community  can  wholly  escape  from  its 
past.  The  Ulster  of  over  a  hundred  years  ago, 
whose  Orangemen  were  the  strongest  of  Irish 
Nationalists,  whose  Orange  Lodges  expressed  their 
"unspeakable  sorrow'*  over  the  attempt  to  "re- 
duce us  to  the  degrading  situation  of  a  colony  of 
England,"  whose  citizens  were  the  backbone  of  the 
Volunteer  movement;  the  Ulster  that  splendidly 
re-echoed  to  the  French  Revolution,  that  read  Tom 
Paine,  and  would  willingly  have  shouldered  a 
musket  for  the  rights  of  man  as  well  as  for  the 
wrongs  of  Ireland — is  not  altogether  dead.  Some 
breath  of  the  old  spirit  still  survives,  and  unless  I 
am  wholly  mistaken,  is  daily  gaining  a  new  con- 
fidence and  vigour.  Young  Ulster  is  sheering  off 
a  point  or  two  from  the  rock-ribbed  faith  of  its 
fathers.  It  is  beginning  to  abandon  the  theory 
that  its  whole  purpose  is  to  serve  as  an  English 
garrison ;  it  is  cultivating  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  to 
Ireland  as  well  as  to  England.  Many  factors  have 
combined  to  produce  this  change.  It  took  Ulster 
long  to  realise  that  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
North  and  South,  had  a  common  interest,  and  sub- 
stantially a  common  grievance,  in  the  land  ques- 
tion. But  the  lesson  has  been  learned  at  last.  If 
Irish  Nationalism  has  been  largely  an  agitation  to 
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beat  rents  down,  Irish  Unionism  has  been  not  less 
largely  an  agitation  to  keep  them  up.  And  in 
Ulster  they  have  been  kept  up  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  playing  upon  the  Protestantism  and  the 
loyalism  of  the  tenant-farmer,  and  persuading  him 
that  religion,  the  Crown,  and  landlordism  were 
interchangeable  terms.  The  landlords  have  seized 
upon  and  worked  the  bigotry  and  the  organisation 
of  the  Ulster  Orangeman  for  themselves  and  their 
rent.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  able  to  do  so 
much  longer.  Thanks  to  the  inspiring  and  in- 
domitable leadership  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  the 
Ulster  tenant-farmer  is  fast  coming  to  see  that  be- 
tween himself  and  the  evicted  tenant  of  Kerry  there 
is  very  little  to  choose,  and  that  both,  in  their 
different  ways,  have  been  equally  the  victims  of  an 
unblushing  political  confidence  trick.  It  is  in 
Ulster  that  the  next  great  movement  in  the  tor- 
tuous history  of  the  Irish  land  question,  the  move- 
ment for  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  land- 
lordism, will  find  its  strongest  backing.  Mean- 
while, the  workings  of  the  Wyndham  Act  have 
helped  enormously  to  clear  the  ground.  The  land- 
lords are  still,  throughout  the  province,  the  domi- 
nant oligarchy,  but  their  ascendancy  is  no  longer 
unchallenged.  An  Independent  Orange  League 
was  founded  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  has  grown 
already  into  a  considerable  power.  When  we  re- 
member what  Ulster  has  been,  nothing  could  well 
be  more  significant  than  the  policy  it  has  formu- 
lated. For  the  Independent  Orange  League  ad- 
dresses itself  "  to  all  Irishmen  whose  country 
stands  first  in  their  affections."  "Looking  across 
the  vista  of  years  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Union,"  says  its  manifesto,  "  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  lamentable  condition  of  Ireland 
is  mainly  attributable  to  the  false  conception  of 
Nationality  that  prevails  both  among  rulers  and 
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people;  to  the  fact  that  our  country  has  been 
governed  not  on  National  but  on  sectarian  lines; 
that  political  parties  have  sacrificed  the  reasonable 
claims  of  Ireland  to  the  impossible  demands  of 
clericalism;  that  Irishmen  have  never  learned  to 
think  nationally,  but  have  invoked,  with  disas- 
trous results,  the  intervention  of  external  influences, 
instead  of  appealing  to  the  latent  spirit  of 
Irish  patriotism  and  citizenship."  The  League 
seeks  to  convince  Catholics  that  the  Church  of 
Rome,  "so  far  from  being  the  supporter  of  Irish 
Nationality,  is  to-day  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
spread  of  democratic  principles  and  to  the  supre- 
macy of  the  people  in  National  affairs."  It  advo- 
cates placing  public  education  under  the  control  of 
the  County  Councils.  It  aims  at  the  Nationalisa- 
tion of  Dublin  University.  "  The  landlords,"  it 
declares,  "  have  used  Protestant  Ulster  for  genera- 
tions for  their  own  selfish  ends,  and  have  made  the 
Orange  Institution  a  stepping-stone  to  place  and 
emoluments  for  themselves  and  their  families.  No 
people  suffered  more  at  the  hands  of  landlordism 
than  the  Protestant  tenant-farmers,  and  none 
have  done  more  to  rivet  the  chain  round  their 
own  neck  by  the  return  to  Parliament  of  landlord 
representatives." 

The  League  contemplates,  and  without  the  least 
dismay,  a  compulsory  Act  to  make  a  final  end 
of  dual  ownership.  It  demands  relief  from  over- 
taxation. It  condemns  Castle  government  without 
stint,  and  declares  unreservedly  for  the  superses- 
sion of  the  bureaucracy  by  the  rule  of  the  people. 
Unionism  it  flatly  denounces  as  "  a  discredited 
creed."  "  The  effect,"  it  says,  "of  the  Unionist 
policy  in  Ireland  has  been  to  weaken  the  secular 
forces  of  the  country  and  to  increase  the  power  and 
influence  of  clericalism  in  every  department  of 
secular  life.  The  combined  intelligence  of  the 
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Ulster  party  has  not  succeeded  in  evolving  a  con- 
structive policy  capable  of  effecting  the  drainage  of 
the  Bann."  After  referring  to  Great  Britain's 
invariable  method  of  governing  Ireland  by  a  series 
of  sectarian  sops,  the  manifesto  goes  on  :  "  Surely 
these  facts  suggest  to  Nationalists  and  Unionists 
alike  the  unwisdom  of  perpetuating  a  suicidal  strife, 
in  which  both  parties  are  ever  sacrificed  to  the  de- 
mands of  clericalism  and  to  the  exigencies  of  Eng- 
lish parties.  We  do  not  trust  either  of  the  English 
parties  on  any  of  the  questions  that  divide  Ireland, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  both  Liberals  and  Tories 
will  continue  in  the  future,  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past,  to  play  off  Irish  Protestants  and  Nationalists 
against  each  other  to  the  prejudice  of  our  country. 
.  .  .  We  foresee  a  time  in  Irish  history  when 
thoughtful  men  on  both  sides  will  come  to  realise 
that  the  Irish  question  is  not  made  up  of  Union 
and  Repeal ;  that  not  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  nor  in 
their  repeal,  lie  the  hope  and  salvation  of  our 
country,  so  much  as  in  the  mutual  inclination  of 
Irish  hearts  and  minds  along  the  common  plane  of 
Nationality — a  Nationality  that  binds  the  people 
together  in  the  school,  in  the  workshop,  and  in  the 
Senate,  in  the  promotion  of  what  has  been  too  long 
neglected — the  material  interests  of  our  native 
land,  and  the  increased  wealth  and  happiness  of 
her  people."  The  League,  in  short,  is  an  effort  to 
revive  the  dormant  democracy  of  Ulster  against 
the  domination  of  a  class,  to  release  Ulster  politics 
from  the  grip  of  a  selfish  and  do-nothing  land- 
lordism, and  to  bring  Irish  Protestantism  once 
more  into  the  main  stream  of  Irish  life.  Its  virile 
master-spirit — Mr.  Lindsay  Crawford — has  de- 
scribed the  movement  he  so  effectively  champions 
as  '*  strongly  Protestant,  strongly  democratic, 
strongly  anti-sacerdotal,  strongly  Irish."  The 
great  blunder  of  the  Irish  Protestant  in  the  past 
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has  lain  in  supposing  "  that  England  and  not  Ire- 
land was  his  native  country ;  that  to  be  loyal  to  the 
King  he  must  be  disloyal  to  Ireland;  that  Irish 
individuality,  Irish  ideals,  and  Irish  genius  could 
only  be  fostered  and  developed  by  Anglicisation ; 
that  to  make  Ireland  loyal  and  prosperous  she  must 
lose  her  distinctive  Nationality  and  develop  along 
English  lines."  It  gives  one  a  thrill  to  know  that 
in  midmost  Ulster,  before  a  vast  audience,  with 
Presbyterian  clergymen  on  his  platform,  and  amid 
a  storm  of  cheers,  a  speaker  can  exclaim  :  "  Never 
was  there  such  a  stupendous  fallacy,  such  a  poli- 
tical heresy  as  that!"  How  long,  one  asks,  will 
it  be  before  the  Sinn  Fe"iners  and  the  Independent 
Orange  Leaguers  come  together? 

But  the  League  is  far  from  being  the  only  gun 
that  is  turned  on  the  old  Unionist  stronghold.  In 
Belfast  a  vigorous  Labour  Party  has  arisen,  has 
already  wrested  one  of  the  Belfast  seats  from 
the  hands  of  the  Tories,  and  at  the  next  elec- 
tion will  probably  do  better  still.  In  London- 
derry Unionism  only  just  manages  to  hold  its  own 
at  vast  expense  and  by  prodigies  of  legal  dexterity 
in  the  revision  courts.  The  Ulster  Presbyterians, 
again,  who  are  men  with  memories  and  con- 
sciences, will  not  readily  forget  or  forgive  the 
authors  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  and  the  part 
their  representatives  played  in  passing  it.  Both 
within  and  without  the  Ascendancy  Party  has  to 
meet  an  unparalleled  concentration  of  attack.  More 
and  more  people  are  coming  to  think  of  it  as  a 
clique  of  time-servers  and  place-hunters,  and,  in- 
deed, when  they  are  told,  as  I  was  told,  that  of  the 
last  twenty-three  Irish  Unionists  who  have  sat  in 
Parliament  twenty  have  received  either  more  or  less 
for  their  services  in  title,  job,  or  pension,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  them  thinking  otherwise.  And 
even  among  the  Unionist  leaders  there  must,  I 
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should  imagine,  be  some  dawning  consciousness 
that  the  ground  is  slipping  from  under  their  very 
feet.  What  do  they  make  of  the  Devolution  move- 
ment, springing  from  their  innermost  ranks,  and 
enlisting  in  its  support  such  a  man  as  Lord  Pirrie, 
the  head  of  the  greatest  of  all  Belfast  industries? 
What,  again,  do  they  make  of  "  the  MacDonnell 
mystery,"  with  its  palpable  implication  that  Eng- 
lish Unionism  is  in  moral  revolt  against  its  Irish 
allies?  Nor  do  these  portents  stand  alone.  The 
Gaelic  League  has  established  itself  in  Belfast  and 
throughout  Ulster  with  a  success  that  even  ten 
years  ago  would  have  seemed  little  less  than 
miraculous.  In  the  country  districts  of  the  pro- 
vince the  Local  Government  Act  is  having  an  im- 
mense and  pacifying  effect  in  bringing  men  of  all 
creeds  and  parties  together  for  the  common  good. 
The  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  works 
through  local  committees  appointed  by  the  County 
Councils,  are  two  other  powerful  influences  in  the 
removal  of  sectarian  and  political  barriers.  All 
these  are  factors  that  are  making  steadily  for  the 
establishment  of  a  greater  communion  between 
North  and  South.  They  are  omens  of  the  time 
when  the  two  Irelands  will  be  one,  and  intoler- 
ance, hatred,  and  contempt  will  be  merged  in  the 
synthesis  of  common  interests  and  a  common 
patriotism.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  have  fought  their  last  dis- 
graceful fight  in  the  streets  of  Belfast,  nor  even 
that  Ulster  will  submit  to  any  radical  change  in 
the  form  of  Irish  government  without  raising  a 
tremendous  fuss.  But  I  do  mean  that  influences 
are  at  work  that  only  some  great  mischance  can 
prevent  from  breaking  down  the  isolation  of  the 
North,  from  creating  among  all  Irishmen  a  new 
sense  of  interdependence,  and  from  reviving  in 
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the  men  of  Ulster  something  of  that  old  devotion 
to  Ireland  which  was  once  their  proudest  title. 
Even  as  it  is  the  Orange  drum  is  badly  cracked; 
"the  old  gang  "  is  tottering  to  its  fall. 

But  if  Unionism  has  felt  the  dissolvent  touch  of 
the  new  forces  at  which  I  have  glanced,  on  Irish 
Nationalism  they  are  operating  with  all  the  effect 
of  a  series  of  internal  explosions.  It  is  a  most  re- 
markable fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Land 
Bill,  none  of  the  new  elements  in  the  Irish  situation 
owes  anything  to  the  Nationalist  Party,  that  one 
of  them  is  pronouncedly  hostile  to  its  pretensions, 
and  that  of  the  remainder  it  has  been  obliged  in 
sheer  self-defence  to  fall  in  behind  some,  while 
others  it  has  unavailingly  striven  to  cripple  and 
discredit.  The  Sinn  F£in  movement,  which  is 
rapidly  capturing  the  youth  of  Ireland,  is  a  blow 
at  the  very  heart  of  Parliamentarianism.  The 
Gaelic  League  had  won  an  established  place  for 
itself  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  before  the 
Nationalist  M.P.s  seemed  even  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  and  to  the  co-operative  movement,  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and,  indeed, 
to  every  endeavour  to  make  Ireland  more  pros- 
perous and  self-reliant,  the  party  leaders  have 
opposed  an  obstruction  as  unremitting  as  it  has 
been  futile.  These  are  deplorable  tactics.  They 
raise  the  presumption  that  the  demand  for  Home 
Rule  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  Irish  well-being,  and 
that  official  Nationalism  would  rather  see  griev- 
ances go  unredressed  than  throw  away  a  single 
weapon  of  agitation.  Moreover,  they  prevent  the 
industrial  and  economic  side  of  the  case  for  Home 
Rule  from  being  set  before  the  British  public  in  its 
most  effective  and  compelling  form,  and  they 
enormously  impair  the  moral  authority  of  the  Party 
that,  having  adopted  them,  is  unable  to  impose 
them  upon  the  electorate.  There  are  standpoints 
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from  which  it  may  be  said  that  no  two  men  living 
have  done  more  to  hinder  the  material  betterment 
of  Ireland  than  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Dillon. 
My  complaint  against  them  is  not  in  the  least  that 
they  are  anti-English.  It  is  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently pro-Irish.  They  have  been  dragged  re- 
luctantly in  the  wake  of  movements  they  should 
have  led,  and  they  have  excommunicated  enter- 
prises that  the  people  have  welcomed  and  made  the 
most  of.  And  they  are  paying  the  penalty  in  a 
visible  loss  of  influence,  in  the  rise  of  rival  agita- 
tions, and  in  a  gathering  stress  of  centrifugal  dis- 
sension and  discontent. 

Indeed,  there  is  something  singularly  precarious 
in  the  whole  position  of  the  Irish  Party  just  now. 
It  is  a  party  not  only  without  a  Parnell,  but  without 
the  National  movement  that  Parnell  evoked.  The 
Irish,  it  has  often  been  said,  are  an  aristocratic 
people;  they  have  a  genuine  instinct  for  being 
led — one  of  their  great  troubles,  indeed,  is  that 
they  have  never  yet  had  the  right  sort  of  leader- 
ship. They  will  follow  a  man  further  and  cleave 
to  him  longer  than  almost  any  race  on  earth. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  all  that,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  swallowed  without  discrimination. 
To  lead  the  Irish  successfully  you  must  be  one  of 
two  things.  You  must  either  be  magnificently 
Irish  yourself,  a  Celt  carried  to  the  wth,  as 
O'Connell  was;  or,  like  Parnell,  and,  to  some  de- 
gree, Isaac  Butt,  you  must  have  little  or  nothing 
characteristically  Irish  about  you.  The  one  being 
the  Irish  will  not  follow  is  the  mediocre  Irishman. 
I  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Redmond  is  a  mediocre 
Irishman,  but  I  will  say  that  even  his  superb  Par- 
liamentary capacities  do  not  raise  the  enthusiasm 
that  is  felt  for  him  in  Ireland  beyond  the  obligatory 
amount  that  must  always  gather  round  the  leader 
of  the  National  cause.  Mr.  Redmond,  I  get  the 
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impression,  is  a  considerably  greater  power  in  the 
House  of  Commons  than  in  his  own  country. 
Lacking  both  the  fervour  of  O'Connell  and  the 
commanding  and  authoritative  reserve  of  Parnell, 
he  never  quite  reaches  either  the  hearts  or  the  in- 
stincts of  the  people.  It  is  a  question  I  have  re- 
peatedly heard  raised,  whether  he  is  any  longer  in 
touch  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  Irish  sentiment. 
Even  among  his  own  followers  you  hear  un- 
generous complaints  that  he  spends  too  much  time 
in  London  and  is  too  absorbed  in  Parliamentary 
manoeuvres.  Nobody  suspects  his  devotion  to 
Home  Rule,  but  nobody,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
going  to  mention  him  in  the  same  breath  with 
Wolfe  Tone.  The  people,  while  they  have  a  cer- 
tain respect  for  his  abilities,  feel  no  affection  for 
him,  are  disenchanted  by  his  cold  aloofness,  and 
are  more  than  half  inclined  to  whisper  that  he  has 
a  good  deal  of  the  landlord  in  his  composition. 
The  alacrity  with  which  he  disposed  of  his  pro- 
perty under  the  Wyndham  Act,  and  the  price  he 
received  for  it,  stuck  in  the  throat  of  every  peasant 
in  the  country.  It  will  take  Mr.  Redmond,  I 
should  judge,  a  long  time  to  live  down  that  egre- 
gious blunder. 

And  even  in  the  Party  itself  his  authority  has  its 
distinct  limitations.  Mr.  Healy  stands  outside  it, 
and  Mr.  William  O'Brien  has  headed  a  movement 
of  rivalry,  if  not  of  downright  opposition,  all  the 
more  formidable  for  being  based  on  common  sense. 
Mr.  O'Brien,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  is  en- 
deavouring to  call  a  truce  to  the  policy  of  mere 
agitation  and  Anglophobia,  and  to  lead  Ireland 
along  the  path  of  practicality  and  peace ;  and  being  a 
man  of  very  considerable  means,  with  a  personality 
and  a  way  of  expressing  himself  to  which  no  one 
can  be  indifferent,  his  movement  has  made  genuine 
headway  throughout  Munster.  He  is  far  too 
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strong  a  man  for  the  Party  leaders  to  attack  openly, 
but  they  probably  thought  themselves  safe  in  turn- 
ing   their    batteries    ©n    his    latest    recruit,    Mr. 
Sheehan,  the  member  for  Mid-Cork.     Towards  the 
end  of  1906  Mr.  Sheehan's  name  was  accordingly 
removed  from  the  official  lists  of  the  Party.     His 
allowance  from  the  Party  funds  was  stopped,  and  a 
concerted  effort  was  made  to  drive  him  into  private 
life.     In  the  days  of  Parnell  that  would  have  been 
the  end  of  Mr.  Sheehan.     He  would  have  accepted 
his   dismissal   without   a   protest,   and   the   Party 
would  have  provided  his  constituency  with  another 
candidate.     But  the  days  of  Parnell  are  over,  and 
Mr.    Sheehan,    while  applying   for    the    Chiltern 
Hundreds,   at   once   announced   his    intention    of 
standing  as  an  Independent  Nationalist  for  the  seat 
he  was  vacating.     Mr.  O'Brien  hastened  to  throw 
his  protecting  shield  over  the  daring  rebel,  and  the 
officials  of  the  Party  fairly  ran  away  from  the  con- 
flict they  had  too  rashly  provoked.     No  candidate 
ventured  to  appear  against  Mr.  Sheehan.     He  was 
returned  without  opposition  of  any  sort,  and  Mr. 
O'Brien    improved  the   occasion  with   a   flow    of 
pointed  and  jubilant  imagery  that  only  a  residence 
of  some  years  in  America  enabled  me  to  keep  pace 
with.      The  whole  incident  clearly  illustrated  the 
singular  disproportion  that  is  creeping  in  between 
Mr.    Redmond's  position  in  Parliament  and   his 
influence  and  popularity   in    Ireland.     Under  his 
leadership  the  effective  authority  of  Party  head- 
quarters has  steadily  contracted,  and  discipline  has 
as  steadily  relaxed.       The  local  branches  are  far 
more  independent  than  they  were,  and  claim  a  con- 
stantly bigger  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  repre- 
sentatives.    It  took  a  mighty  effort  to  get  even  so 
desirable    a   candidate    as    Mr.    Stephen    Gwynn 
adopted  by  the  Galway  Nationalists  a  few  months 
ago,  and  a  yet  mightier  effort  to  get  him  elected. 
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There  are  three  distinct  ways  in  which  this  pro- 
gressive weakening  of  centralised  control  has  made 
itself  felt.  First,  the  Party  shows  some  signs  of 
falling  back  into  the  slough  from  which  it  was 
rescued  by  the  masterful  genius  of  Parnell.  Its 
personnel  has  deteriorated.  Men  have  been 
foisted  upon  it,  who  in  their  heart  of  hearts  do  not 
care  twopence  about  Home  Rule.  We  have  the 
word  of  a  Nationalist  for  what  the  Party  was  like 
forty  odd  years  ago: — "The  most  common  type 
of  Irish  politician  in  these  days  was  the  man  who 
entered  Parliamentary  life  solely  for  the  purpose 

of  selling  himself  for  place  and  salary 

They  were  a  motley  gang  of  as  disreputable  and 
needy  adventurers  as  ever  trafficked  in  the  blood 
and  tears  of  a  nation."  Things  are  not  as  bad  as 
all  that  to-day,  but  unquestionably  the  last  fifteen 
years  have  witnessed  a  steady  decline  in  the  per- 
sonal and  representative  character  of  the  Irish 
M.P.s.  It  is  really  a  serious  speculation  whether 
the  Irish  Party  is  any  longer  a  Home  Rule  Party. 
Many  of  its  members  represent  the  local  publican 
and  trader  and  gombeen  man  far  more  faithfully 
than  they  represent  the  National  cause,  and  many 
more  are  simply  the  henchmen  of  the  priesthood — 
and  the  priesthood,  I  need  scarcely  add,  plays  for 
its  own  hand  all  the  time,  and  has  never  yet  thrown 
itself  into  any  National  cause  except  to  knife  it. 
And  then,  again,  the  Nationalists  seem  to  be 
gathering  next  to  no  recruits  among  the  rising 
generation.  It  is  years  since  one  heard  the  name  of 
a  new  man  in  Irish  politics.  The  party  leaders  of 
a  decade  and  a  half  ago  are  the  Party  leaders  to- 
day. The  land  is  almost  bare  of  coming  men. 
The  youth  and  energy  of  Ireland  are  pouring  them- 
selves into  other  and  rival  channels.  Their  heart 
is  no  longer  in  the  official  programme.  They  are 
coming  to  look  upon  the  Nationalist  leaders  rather 
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as   play-actors  provided   for   their   diversion   than 
as  the  protagonists  of  a  great  National  cause.     Mr. 
Alfred    Webb,     the    respected    and    experienced 
treasurer  of  the   Party  funds,   was   publicly  com- 
plaining only  a  little  while  ago  of  the  prevailing 
apathy.     "Home  Rule,"  he  said,  "  is  too  much 
of  a  sub-latent  influence  in  our  lives,  held  to  by 
feeling  rather  than  by  defined  reasons;  not  vigor- 
ously and  openly,  as  it  should  be ;  often  apologeti- 
cally; sometimes  even  as  a  question  to  be  joked 
about,  held  to  when  convenient,  thrown  aside  or 
concealed  when  displeasing  to  others.     .... 
The  country  is  not  fully  and  openly  enough  alive 
to    the    necessity    of    Home    Rule.     .     .     .     Our 
supineness  is  so  great,  our  cities  and  towns— really 
most  interested — are  so  little  effectively  interested; 
the  ignorant  prejudices  of  the  classes  against  Home 
Rule  here  is  so  great ;  the  opposition  on  the  other 
side  is  so  strong ;  and  we,  who  desire  and  work  for 
it,  are  to  blame  in  not  being  more  definite  as  to 
what  we  mean  by  Home  Rule."     And  Mr.  Webb 
should  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  for  he  of 
all  men  is  most  closely  concerned  with  the  third  of 
the  signs  I  have  mentioned  that  the  influence  of 
official   Nationalism   is   more  or  less  at  a  stand- 
still— I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  ever-increasing  diffi- 
culty of  raising  funds.     On.  June  30,    1906,  there 
were  over  forty-five  million  pounds  on  deposit  in 
Irish  joint-stock  banks,  and  all  but  thirteen  million 
pounds   in  the  Post   Office   and  trustees   savings 
banks.     Yet  the  Nationalists  are  forced  more  and 
more  to  sponge  on  America  and  Australia  for  the 
means  to  carry  on  their  work.       There  is  always 
money  in  Ireland  for  a  horse  race  or  a  new  church ; 
there  seems  to  be  next  to  none  for  Home  Rule. 
And  what  little  there  is  is  raised  by  the  priests, 
-who  exact  full  payment  for  their  services.       You 
can  always  tell  the  state  of  the  Irish  Party's  funds 
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Dy  watching  the  degree  of  its  subserviency  to  the 
Church.  When  America  is  generous,  the  Party, 
as  it  did  in  1906  during  the  debates  on  the  Educa- 
tion Bill,  will  venture  on  a  little  whirl  of  indepen- 
dence. When  the  exchequer  is  low,  it  has  no 
option  but  to  come,  however  reluctantly,  to  the 
clerical  heel.  And  both  priests  and  politicians 
must,  I  should  imagine,  be  anxiously  asking  them- 
selves what  is  going  to  happen  when  a  satisfied 
peasantry,  having  got  all  it  can  out  of  political 
agitation,  proceeds  to  button  up  its  pockets. 

That  is,  indeed,  the  question  of  questions,  and 
I  know  of  nothing  more  fascinating  than  to  specu- 
late, with  Irish  history  in  one's  mind,  on  the  pro- 
bable influence  of  a  peasant  proprietary  upon  the 
social,  religious,  and  political  life  of  the  country. 
A  certain  partial  light  has,  perhaps,  already  been 
thrown  upon  it.  To  the  innumerable  faction-fights 
that  add  relish  to  Irish  existence  there  has,  at  any 
rate,  been  added  this  one — of  peasants  who  are  still 
tied  to  dual  ownership  seeking,  with  stones  and 
shillelaghs,  to  force  their  neighbours  who  have 
purchased  under  the  Wyndham  Act  to  continue 
subscribing  to  the  United  Irish  League. 

The  Irish  Party,  one  must  always  remember, 
dare  not  break  with  the  Church  without  inviting 
self-destruction.  But  by  its  compliance  with 
clerical  demands  it  is  steadily  alienating  all  that  is 
most  vigorous  and  aggressive  in  Nationalism. 
These  factors  I  have  enumerated — the  weakening 
of  organised  authority,  the  lack  of  any  command- 
ing leader,  the  rise  of  rival  claimants  to  the  vacant 
throne,  the  irruption  into  the  Party  ranks  of  men 
who  are  both  undesirable  in  themselves  and  unre- 
presentative as  Nationalists,  the  failure  of  the  pre- 
sent tactics  and  conduct  of  the  cause  to  attract  the 
youth  of  the  country,  the  decay  of  earnestness  and 
conviction  among  the  common  people,  and  their 
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pronounced  unwillingness  to  pay  for  the  support  of 
the  Nation's  delegates  in  Parliament — are  all  factors 
of  an  undoubted  significance.  They  reinforce  the 
heavy  discount  one  is  always  obliged  to  make  on 
the  genuineness  of  Irish  Nationalism — such  discount 
as  is  implied  in  the  long  inglorious  list  of  in- 
formers, the  grossly  material  character  of  most 
Irish  agitation,  the  purely  political  conception  of 
Nationality  which  the  people  are  only  just  begin- 
ning to  rise  above,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
have  always  enlisted  in  the  British  Army  and  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  which  are  still,  by  the 
bye,  the  most  abused  and  the  most  popular  of  Eng- 
lish institutions  in  Ireland  All  these  symptoms, 
as  I  have  said,  have  their  meaning.  But  the 
nature  of  that  meaning  may  easily  be  misappre- 
hended. It  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  imply  any 
real  slackening  off  in  the  National  demand  for 
Home  Rule.  Ireland,  or  five-sixths  of  it,  will 
always  be  Nationalist,  and  always  in  search  of 
autonomy.  But  it  does,  I  think,  imply  a  decided 
reaction  against  the  ways  and  means  in  which  the 
Home  Rule  case  has  for  many  years  been  presented 
by  its  Parliamentary  exponents.  An  impatience 
with  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Dillon  is  one  thing; 
an  impatience  with  Nationalism  as  a  policy  and  an 
ideal  is  another;  and  the  two  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded. The  new  spirit  of  individualism  and 
self-help,  and  the  growing  sense  of  a  higher 
Nationality,  are  fundamentally  hostile  to  a  pledge- 
bound,  mechanical,  arbitrary  Party.  They  are 
not  less  at  war  with  the  gasconading  "  resolu- 
tions," the  stifling  of  private  thought,  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  made-to-order  mob-opinion,  and  the  other 
ingenious  and  demoralising  methods  of  organised 
terrorism  by  which  that  Party  carries  on  its  pro- 
paganda. Is  it  possible  that  the  more  really 
National  she  becomes  the  more  will  Ireland  weary 
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of  the  Nationalists,  and  that  while  striving  for 
Home  Rule  with  a  new  unity  and  resolution  she 
will  also  turn  her  back  on  the  official  Home  Rulers  ? 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  feel  that  a  subtle  crisis  is  near 
at  hand  in  the  fortunes  of  Irish  Nationalism.  The 
Party  needs  new  blood,  if  only  to  give  the  country 
something  fresh  to  think  about,  but  the  new  blood 
is  running  into  other  channels,  and  the  familiar 
leaders,  with  their  familiar  speeches  and  their 
familiar  tactics,  are  beginning  to  grow  monotonous. 
All  that  is  stalwart  in  the  people  is  in  revolt  against 
thimble-rigging  politics;  is  realising  that  there  is 
more  to  be  done  in  Ireland  than  at  Westminster, 
and  is  discovering,  for  the  first  time  in  Irish  his- 
tory, that  politics  after  all  is  but  an  incomplete  ex- 
pression of  a  nation's  totality.  Brilliant  rhetoricians 
and  strategists  as  they  are,  and  high  and  honour- 
able as  is  their  record  of  personal  incorruptibility, 
the  Parliamentarians,  no  longer  able  to  reduce  the 
House  of  Commons  to  anarchy  by  obstruction,  and 
with  no  measurable  prospect  of  holding  again  the 
balance  between  English  parties,  are  unquestion- 
ably losing  favour  at  home.  But  they  remain — it 
is  their  greatest  asset — the  Party  in  possession ; 
and  whether  Ireland  has  the  will-power  and  deter- 
mination to  oust  them  and  to  substitute  for  them 
the  bolder,  broader  policy  that  the  Sinn  Fe'iners 
prescribe  may  well  be  doubted.  Two  impulses 
now,  as  ever,  play  upon  the  Irish  Party,  but  the 
alternatives  they  offer  are  sharper-edged  than  usual. 
The  one  leads  to  combat,  the  other  to  stagnation. 
The  one,  vibrating  with  the  spirit  of  a  wider,  more 
self-reliant,  more  constructive  Nationality,  lays 
down  a  programme  that  asks  for  its  fulfilment  all 
the  vigour,  self-sacrifice,  and  endurance  of  which  a 
united  nation  is  capable.  The  other,  compounded 
of  exhaustion,  of  disillusionment,  of  the  indiffer- 
ence which  is  propagated  by  a  glutted  materialism, 
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of  the  apathy  which  only  asks  to  live  and  let  live, 
lays  down  no  programme  at  all.  Of  these  two  im- 
pulses, which  will  conquer  ?  It  may  be  that  neither 
will  prevail,  and  that  the  Irish  demand  for  Home 
Rule  and  the  Irish  Party  with  it,  unable  on  the  one 
hand  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  fuller  and  more 
arduous  patriotism,  and  deprived  on  the  other  of 
that  motive  power  hitherto  supplied  by  the  land- 
hunger  of  the  peasants,  will  slowly  dwindle  into  the 
nervelessness  and  flaccidity,  the  mild-mannered 
sentimentalism,  of  the  Isaac  Butt  period.  Or, 
again,  the  old  prophesy  may  be  fulfilled — a  Home 
Rule  Bill  introduced  by  a  Unionist  Government, 
passed  unanimously  through  a  yawning  Parlia- 
ment, and  welcomed  in  Dublin  by  an  Ireland 
hilariously  united. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  CHURCH. 

ONE  of  the  most  stalwart  pillars  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  is  Protestant  England.  I  could 
wish  that  the  paradox  embedded  in  that  fact  were 
one  that  was  clearly  grasped  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel.  We  should  not  then  have  Ulster  taking 
up,  and  Nonconformist  England  mechanically 
echoing,  the  cry  that  Home  Rule  means  Rome 
Rule.  It  is  English  Rule  that  means  Rome  Rule. 
It  is  our  system,  our  policy,  our  fatal  trick  of  ignor- 
ing the  Catholic  laity  in  Ireland  and  of  dealing 
over  their  heads  with  the  Church  direct  that 
buttress  and  perpetuate  the  temporal  power  of  Irish 
Catholicism. 

We  talk  of  the  Irish  as  the  willing  slaves  of  the 
priesthood.  We  do  not  realise  that  it  is  we,  by 
placing  their  whole  education  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  who  have  enslaved  them.  We  talk  of 
them  as  ignorant.  Their  ignorance  lies  at  our 
door.  There  is  hardly  a  branch  of  Irish  education 
in  which  Protestant  England  has  not  shown  her- 
self more  Catholic  than  any  Catholic  power  on 
earth.  Every  national  schoolmaster,  by  our 
doing,  is  the  creature  of  the  clerical  manager,  ap- 
pointed, promoted,  and  dismissed  by  him  at  will. 
Carry  this  system  into  the  secondary  and  inter- 
mediate schools,  and  higher  up  into  the  colleges, 
and  the  historical  results  follow ;  lay  learning, 
even  Catholic  lay  learning,  is  banned  and  boy- 
cotted ;  the  teaching  congregations  swoop  down 
upon  and  monopolise  the  wnole  field  of  instruc- 
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tion ;  the  pernicious  bait  of  result  fees  turns  educa- 
tion into  cramming,  and  pours  thousands  a  year 
into  the  coffers  of  unaudited,  irresponsible  orders; 
the  laity  are  excluded  from  Maynooth;  mixed  edu- 
cation, that  great  dissolvent  of  social  and  sectarian 
strife,  is  denounced  as  treason  to  the  Faith ;  and  the 
whole  guidance,  not  alone  of  the  beliefs  and  morals, 
but  of  the  intellect  of  the  youth  of  Ireland,  becomes 
a  priestly,  monastic,  and  conventual  preserve. 
A  people,  surely  among  the  most  gifted  and 
pliable  in  the  world,  sold  into  mental  serfdom  and 
bound  by  Protestant  hands  to  the  wheels  of  a 
Catholic  Juggernaut — such  is  the  glorious  achieve- 
ment of  English  rule  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  merely 
the  enthronement,  it  is  the  apotheosis,  of  Rome 
Rule  at  which  we  have  connived.  Grave  and 
manifold  as  are  the  crimes  and  blunders  we  have 
committed  in  Ireland,  this  fearful  wrong  inflicted 
upon  the  educated  Catholic  laity  overtops  them  all. 
But  would  Home  Rule  redress  it  ?  I  answer,  look 
at  history.  Is  there  a  country  where  the  people, 
once  masters  in  their  own  house,  have  tolerated 
indefinitely  the  domination  of  the  Church  in  their 
schools  and  universities?  The  enfranchisement  of 
the  Irish  mind  will  be,  I  admit,  a  process  uniquely 
protracted,  incalculably  slow;  But  to  doubt  its 
inevitability  when  once  the  people  are  placed  in 
control  of  their  own  destinies  is  simply  to  write 
down  all  human  history  a  lie.  Home  Rule,  so  far 
from  spelling  Rome  Rule,  spells  Rome  Ruin. 

The  Church  knows  this  perfectly  well.  I  had  a 
vague  idea  before  going  to  Ireland  that  it  favoured 
Home  Rule.  But  to  cross  the  Irish  Channel  and 
to  wander  about  the  country,  even  on  a  fragmen- 
tary two  months'  tour,  is  to  get  rid  of  a  good  many 
misconceptions — and  this  one  first  of  all.  The 
Church  in  its  secret  heart,  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere, 
is,  and  must  be,  anti-National.  It  finds  in  Eng- 
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land  and  the  English  connection,  and  the  political 
bargains  to  which  that  connection  gives  rise,  the 
most  effective  of  all  possible  bulwarks.  Why 
should  it  throw  down  the  barrier  that  protects  it 
from  an  educated  laity  already  muttering  in  re- 
volt? You  have  only  to  look  at  Irish  history  for 
the  past  hundred  years  to  see  that  the  Church,  with 
brilliant  exceptions  among  individual  priests,  has 
never  once  stood  for  real  Nationalism  or  real  de- 
mocracy. Into  wars  of  class  it  has  flung  itself 
with  whole-hearted  intensity;  but  from  all  move- 
ments that  aimed  at  genuine  autonomy  it  has  either 
stood  aloof  or  has  allied  itself  with  them  only  to 
stave  off  a  success  that  it  rightly  thinks  would 
jeopardise  its  own  interests.  There  was  astuteness 
as  well  as  cynicism  in  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
Irish  policy.  "  It  is  the  bishops  entirely,"  he 
wrote,  "to  whom  I  look  in  the  future  to  turn,  to 
mitigate,  or  to  postpone  the  Home  Rule  onslaught. 
Let  us  only  be  enabled  to  occupy  a  year  with  the 
Education  question.  By  that  time,  I  am  certain, 
Parnell's  party  will  have  become  seriously  disin- 
tegrated. Personal  jealousies,  Government  in- 
fluences, Davitt  and  Fenian  intrigues,  will  all  be 
at  work  on  the  devoted  band  of  eighty ;  and  the 
bishops,  who  in  their  hearts  hate  Parnell  and 
don't  care  a  scrap  for  Home  Rule,  having  safely 
acquired  control  of  Irish  education,  will,  according 
to  my  calculation,  complete  the  rout.  That  is  my 
policy,  and  I  know  that  it  is  sound  and  good,  and 
the  only  possible  Tory  policy.  It  hinges  on 
acquiring  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
bishops.  .  .  .  My  own  opinion  is  that  if  you 
approach  the  archbishop  through  proper  channels, 
if  you  deal  in  friendly  remonstrances  and  in  attrac- 
tive assurances,  .  .  .  the  tremendous  force  of 
the  Catholic  Church  will  gradually  and  insensibly 
come  over  to  the  side  of  the  Tory  Party."  That 
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\vas  written  in  1885,  and  in  many  ways  it  is  truer 
to-day  that  it  was  then.  The  Nationalists  are 
jealous  of  the  Church;  the  Church  distrusts  the 
Nationalists;  yet  neither  dare  risk  an  open  rupture. 
You  are  always  expecting  the  explosion  that  never 
comes. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Church  itself,  the 
Ireland  of  to-day  must  be  nearly  the  ideal  country. 
In  the  last  sixty  years,  while  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion has  decreased  by  27  per  cent.,  the  number  of 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns  has  risen  137  per  cent. 
The  Church  thrives  as  the  people  dwindle,  and  its 
authority  over  those  who  stay  seems  to  grow  year 
by  year  more  intensive  and  meticulous.  The 
priest  in  Ireland  has  not  to  struggle  for  power;  it 
comes  to  him  as  a  birth-right.  Not  only  is  all 
education  in  his  hands,  not  only  have  the  Penal 
Laws  bequeathed  to  him  a  distinctive  sanctity,  not 
only  is  his  office  regarded  with  a  reverence  not 
altogether  'free  from  superstition,  but  his  domina- 
tion over  the  secular  affairs  and  interests  of  his 
people  is  such  as  even  the  Spain  of  three  hundred 
years  ago  scarcely  excelled.  What  is  it,  indeed, 
that  the  priest  is  not  ?  Spiritual  shepherd,  teacher, 
politician,  land  agent,  family  lawyer — from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  he  touches  the  realities  of  Irish 
life  at  every  conceivable  point.  On  such  a 
matter  the  impressions  of  a  casual  visitor  must 
necessarily  lack  that  intimacy  of  acquaintance 
which  can  alone  give  them  value.  I  fall  back  on 
the  ampler  knowledge,  the  wide  and  pungent  eluci- 
dations, of  an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic.  "Pat," 
in  his  "  Economics  for  Irishmen,"  is  nowhere  more 
illuminatingly  realistic  than  in  what  he  has  to  say 
on  the  character  and  extent  of  priestly  influence  in 
Ireland.  '*  The  world,"  he  writes,  "  has  hardly  a 
more  beautiful  example  of  Faith  than  the  gray 
patrician  of  fifty  generations  bowed  for  the  bless- 
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ing  of  the  new-made  curate,  who  may  have  started 
from  the  stable;  but  when  that  curate  has  '  got  his 
parish  '  expands  his  exclusive  judgment  on  reli- 
gion into  his  exclusive  judgment  on  everything 
else,  lays  down  the  law  on  all  things  for  patrician 
and  plebeian  together,  dictates  his  *  policy '  to  the 
statesman,  his  fees  to  the  doctor,  his  voting  to  the 
citizen,  their  '  opinions  '  to  the  public,  and  so  turns 
his  sacred  privilege  into  a  secular  weapon;  then, 
the  highest  things  we  know  of  are  dragged  into 
the  dirt,  and  character,  economic  and  otherwise,  is 
sunk  under  a  confusion  of  standards  that  tend  to 
make  the  individual  a  machine  rather  than  a  man, 
with  Heaven  itself  pressed  into  the  process  of 
human  demoralisation.  That  is  what  we  have  to- 
day in  Ireland,  at  least  in  a  measure  large  enough 
to  assure  our  economic  decay,  and  so  helpless  is 
'  the  nation  '  against  it  that  useful  men,  good 
Catholics,  can  have  their  dismissal  dictated  by  the 
priest,  and  be  driven  out  of  Ireland  for  nothing 
more  than  uttering  their  opinions  on  lay  matters 
peculiarly  their  own,  admittedly  in  accordance 
with  the  liberty  defined  to  them  by  their  Faith." 
And  again  :  "I  remember  how,  when  a  little  boy, 
we  regarded  the  '  black  man  '  that  inspired  our 
awe,  but  never  our  love;  how  we  grew  up  to  think 
of  him  as  the  only  person  whose  judgment  could 
have  much  value,  in  religion  or  in  anything  else; 
how  it  was  assumed  as  a  religious  duty  that  any 
attempt  to  differ  from  him,  even  about  the  parish 
pump,  must  destroy  our  business  or  otherwise 
make  us  '  an  example  to  the  parish  ' ;  how  the 
'education  '  we  got  under  his  *  management'  made 
us  despise  industry,  especially  the  industry  by 
which  we  lived;  how  he  petted  the  child  of  the 
wealthy  publican  and  ignored  or  intimidated  the 
child  o'f  the  poor  peasant."  Once  more  :  "  Nothing 
is  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  many  shop- 
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keepers  and  their  peasant  customers  than  that  the 
prosperity  or  destruction  of  their  business  is  at  the 
will  of  the  priest,  and  I  know  numerous  families 
that  have  been  impoverished  in  this  way,  while 
others  have  risen  from  misery  to  wealth  through 
the  priest's  partiality.  In  many  places  it  is  enough 
to  know  simply  that  the  priest  does  not  wish  the 
people  to  go  to  a  certain  shop.  The  wish  becomes 
generally  known  in  some  way,  and  then  down  goes 
that  shop,  often  the  shop  of  a  good  fellow7,  while 
a  pious  ruffian  prospers  under  clerical  approval  at 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  While  it  is  accepted  as 
if  an  article  of  Faith  that  the  will  of  the  priest 
means  success  or  ruin  to  a  man's  business,  how  can 
we  have  the  freedom  that  produces  character  or 
the  character  that  produces  economic  progress  ?  " 

These  strictures  are  severe.  Whether  they  may 
not  also  be  deserved  each  man  can  judge  for  him- 
self from  the  tale  of  the  suppression  of  The  Irish 
Peasant  by  the  Primate  of  All  Ireland  in  Decem- 
ber, 1906.  The  Irish  Peasant  was  started 
originally  by  the  late  Mr.  James  M'Cann,  an  Inde- 
pendent Nationalist  M.P.,  representing  one  of  the 
Dublin  City  Divisions.  Mr.  M'Cann  had  made  a 
considerable  fortune  as  a  stockbroker,  report  says 
out  of  the  speculative  business  of  the  priests.  He 
was  a  sincere  patriot,  and  most  anxious  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  farmers  in  his  native  county  of 
Meath.  He  started  and  financed  The  Irish 
Peasant  as  a  paper  of  agricultural  advice  and  in- 
struction. Mr.  M'Cann  died,  leaving  a  widow, 
two  sons,  and  a  daughter.  His  paper  continued  to 
be  published  at  a  loss,  and  its  circulation  hardly 
amounted  to  more  than  500  a  week  until  Mr. 
P.  D.  Kenny  was  appointed  to  the  editorship. 
Mr.  Kenny  had  had  some  training  as  a  journalist 
in  England,  and  also  knew  something  of  the  prac- 
tical and  scientific  side  of  farming.  But  he  was 
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not  a  persona  grata  with  the  priests,  and  they  tried 
to  injure  his  paper.  He  hit  back  with  considerable 
vigour,  and  the  sales  of  The  Irish  Peasant  in- 
creased to  about  1,500  a  week.  Strong  ecclesias- 
tical pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  M'Canns 
to  make  them  dismiss  Mr.  Kenny.  They  held  out 
for  a  while,  but  finally  gave  way.  In  December, 
1905,  he  was  deposed,  and  Mr.  W.  Ryan  en- 
throned in  his  stead.  Up  to  this  time  The  Irish 
Peasant  had  no  particular  politics.  It  was 
mainly  agricultural,  with  a  strain  of  anti-clerical- 
ism. Mr,  Ryan  proceeded  at  once  to  enlarge  its 
scope.  Himself  a  Gaelic  Leaguer,  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  all  the  movements  that  are  making 
for  an  Irish  Ireland,  he  converted  The  Irish 
Peasant  from  a  county  into  a  National  journal. 
Two  editions  came  to  be  published  weekly — one 
for  local  reading  in  Meath,  and  the  other  to  cover 
the  whole  country.  I  give  the  policy  of  the  paper 
in  Mr.  Ryan's  own  words.  The  proprietors  had 
an  earnest  hope  that  The  Irish  Peasant  would 
help  the  people  "by  showing  them  the  talent  and 
the  energies  that  they  could  easily  utilise,  by 
dwelling  on  everything  constructive  and  hopeful 
in  Ireland,  and  by  facing  National  issues  frankly, 
fairly,  and  temperately.  .  .  .  Our  broad  ideal 
has  been  a  thinking,  working,  constructive,  self- 
reliant,  educated  Ireland." 

Holding  this  ideal,  Mr.  Ryan  naturally  flung 
himself  and  his  journal  into  the  Sinn  Fe"in  move- 
ment. Equally  naturally  he  came  into  sharp 
collision  with  the  Church.  Many  priests  were 
among  the  contributors  to  The  Irish  Peasant, 
its  staff  was  Catholic  to  a  man,  and  Mr.  Ryan,  I 
should  judge,  is  himself  a  Catholic  of  genuine  and 
fervent  convictions.  But  the  Church  in  Ireland 
asks  more  of  its  members  than  that  they  shall  be 
devout.  It  asks  them  to  surrender  to  its  keeping 
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and  guidance  their  minds  as  well  as  their  morals 
and  Faith,  to  subordinate  to  its  interests  whatever 
aspirations  they  may  cherish  for  a  united  and  re- 
generated Ireland,  and  to  follow  its  lead  unques- 
tioningly  in  all  matters  of  secular  policy.  And  this 
Mr.  Ryan  would  not  do.  In  his  view,  as  in  the 
view  of  all  dispassionate  observers,  Ireland  can 
never  realise  herself  until  the  Irish  mind  is  un- 
shackled and  the  appalling  blight  of  clerical  con- 
trol over  the  intelligence  of  the  people  is  removed. 
Under  his  guidance  The  Irish  Peasant  sought 
accordingly  to  interest  its  readers  in  the  education 
question,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of 
releasing  the  schools  from  the  fatal  domination  of 
the  priesthood.  While  willing  to  place  all 
religious  instruction  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  reserve  to  them  a  liberal  share 
in  the  direction  of  secular  education,  The  Irish 
Peasant  steadily  claimed  that  interested  and  in- 
telligent laymen  should  be  admitted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  primary  schools.  That  was  Mr. 
Ryan's  first  offence.  His  second  specific  iniquity 
was  to  expose  and  thwart  what  looked  like  a  con- 
certed effort  by  the  Church  to  capture  the  Gaelic 
League.  His  third  was  to  take  up  with  vigorous 
practicality  the  free  libraries'  question — the 
priesthood,  I  need  hardly  say,  from  Cardinal 
Logue  downwards,  has  reasons  of  its  own  for  ob- 
jecting to  free  libraries  in  rural  Ireland.  His 
fourth  was  to  give  prominence  to  the  report  that 
the  Church,  in  return  for  favours  to  be  received 
under  the  Devolution  scheme,  had  arranged  with 
the  British  Government  to  take  charge  of,  and 
quietly  suppress,  the  Irish-Ireland  movement.  But 
the  sum  of  all  his  crimes  was  that  he,  a  zealous  and 
reverent  Catholic,  not  only  dared  to  think  for  him- 
self on  matters  of  social  and  secular  interest,  but 
had  the  temerity  to  urge  his  readers  to  do  the  same. 
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I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  the  denouement  sur- 
prised Mr.  Ryan.  The  priests,  of  course,  began 
to  close  in  upon  Mrs.  M'Cann — "a  pious  and 
kindly  lady,  who  all  her  life  had  been  befriending 
the  Church  and  Churchmen."  They  assured  her 
that  the  paper's  policy  was  irreligious,  if  not 
infidel.  One  priest  declared  that  ''everything'' 
in  the  journal  was  wrong.  Severe  and  constant 
pressure  was  kept  up  on  the  family.  Finally,  on 
December  15,  came  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Logue, 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  All  Ire- 
land, in  which  His  Eminence  declared  The  Irish 
Peasant  to  be  "poisonous  and  anti-Catholic," 
and  threatened  to  denounce  it  from  the  altar  and 
forbid  the  people  to  read  it.  So  far  as  the 
M'Canns  were  concerned  that  settled  the  matter; 
the  issue  of  December  22  was  the  last  number  of 
The  Irish  Peasant  that  will  ever  appear.  But 
Mr.  Ryan  is  a  man  of  sterner  stuff.  He  at  once 
resolved  to  continue  the  paper  under  the  name  of 
The  Peasant.  The  new  journal  made  its  first 
appearance  on  December  29,  and  in  it  is  to  be 
found  an  illuminating  correspondence  between  the 
editor  and  Cardinal  Logue.  Mr.  Ryan,  after 
pointing  out  that  he  and  all  his  staff  were  Catholics, 
"loyally  accepting  the  doctrines  and  teaching  of 
the  Church,"  asked  the  Cardinal  to  designate  "  the 
specific  instances  on  which  your  Eminence  bases 
your  decision  that  The  Irish  Peasant  has  been 
poisonous  and  anti-Catholic,"  and  announced  his 
intention  to  submit  the  whole  matter  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Rome.  The  Cardinal  replied  by  reserving 
his  defence  until  called  upon  to  produce  it  by  the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  Church.  He  doubted 
whether  he  ever  used  the  term  anti-Catholic,  and 
he  added  :  "A  newspaper,  without  denying  or  im- 
peaching any  article  of  Catholic  Faith,  may  do 
very  serious  mischief  in  prejudice  of  Catholic  in- 
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terests."     When  convinced  that  he  had  described 
The    Irish    Peasant    as    anti-Catholic,    the    Car- 
dinal   supposed    that    "  anti-clerical    would    have 
better  expressed   what  was   in    my   mind."      He 
neither  suggested   nor  anticipated  that   The  Irish 
Peasant  would  or  should  cease  publication.       He 
merely  "remonstrated"  with  its  proprietor  as  to 
the  tone  and  line  of  policy  it  had  taken.     Mr.  Ryan 
retorted  that  "a  threat  of  denunciation"   by  the 
highest  Church  authority  in  Ireland  "on  a  charge 
of  our  being  anti-Catholic  is,  to  say  the  least,  some- 
what strangely  described  as  '  remonstrating  '  with 
Mrs.   M'Cann."     He  reminded  the  Cardinal  that 
the  business  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great  expansion, 
and  that  "  I  am  now  faced  by  the  sight  of  depressed 
and  disheartened  workmen,   with  wives  and  chil- 
dren, who  presently  will  not  know  where  to  turn  "  ; 
and  he  declared  with  spirit  and  force  that  if  it  be 
anti-clerical  to  advocate  "  an  ideal  of  harmony  and 
comradeship  between  clergy  and  laity  in  social  and 
National  affairs,"  then  it  is  an  anti-clericalism  "I 
have  learned  from  Catholic  philosophy  and  from 
personal    association    with    eminent    Irish-Ireland 
priests." 

There  is  only  one  completing  touch  to  be  added 
to  round  off  this  picture  of  the  processes  by  which 
opinion  in  Ireland  is  made  and  unmade.  The 
Freeman's  Journal  is  one  of  the  best-written  and 
ablest-edited  papers  in  the  English  language.  I 
read  it  daily,  and  never  without  a  fresh  admiration 
for  its  consummate  advocacy  of  the  National  cause. 
Partisanship,  with  all  that  partisanship  implies  in 
the  way  of  dexterous  and,  if  need  be,  unscrupulous 
pleading,  of  gentle  omissions,  of  strong  and  quick 
attack,  can  hardly  be  carried  further  than  in  its 
brilliant  and  wary  columns.  It  gives  the  lead, 
dictates  the  policy,  and  supplies  the  arguments  for 
practically  the  whole  of  Nationalist  Ireland,  and, 
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at  the  lowest  computation,  I  should  reckon  its  ser- 
vices to  Home  Rule  as  equal  to  those  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  Irish  Party.  And  the  Freeman's 
Journal  never  once,  directly  or  indirectly,  men- 
tioned the  suppression  of  The  Irish  Peasant. 
Yet  it  was  denouncing,  at  the  time  the  suppression 
took  place,  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  scorn,  the 
"  persecution  "  of  the  Catholics  in  France. 

A  Catholic  who  puts  his  Church  before  any 
mundane  interest  can  only,  I  suppose,  rejoice  over 
Ireland;  can  only  feel  that  she  is  fulfilling  the 
highest  National  ideal  as  convents  and  monasteries 
multiply,  as  her  missionaries  scatter  over  the  world, 
and  as  the  submissive  temper  of  her  people  yields 
itself  more  and  more  to  priestly  guidance.  But 
an  onlooker  must  needs  stand  appalled  at  the  drain 
of  this  huge  establishment  upon  the  economic 
vitality  of  the  people.  He  sees  towering  edifices 
arising  in  the  midst  of  the  hovels,  and  he  wonders 
where  the  money  came  from.  He  reads  in  the 
papers  of  an  endless  flow  of  bequests  into  the 
ecclesiastical  exchequer,  and  he  asks  where  the 
money  goes.  He  hears  from  manufacturers  of  the 
hindrances  placed  in  their  way  by  the  Church,  with 
her  restrictions  and  demands,  and  he  is  prompted 
to  inquire  whether  Ireland  is  not  a  battleground  of 
the  age-long  conflict  between  Catholicism  and  in- 
dustrialism. He  finds  in  the  rural  parts  a  people 
barely  emerging  from  the  anthropomorphic  phases 
of  devotion  and  the  dim  twilight  of  superstition— 
shuttlecocked  between  terror  and  greed,  and  pene- 
trated with  the  listlessness  of  fatalism— and  he 
is  irresistibly  driven  to  speculate  whether  for  some 
of  their  shortcomings  certain  features  of  Irish 
Catholicism  and  of  the  policy  of  the  Irish  priest- 
hood may  not  be  at  least  as  much  responsible  as  the 
British  Government  itself.  He  regards  the  inordi- 
nate drink  bill  of  the  Irish  people,  and  wonders 
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whither  the  spirit  of  Father  Mathew  has  fled.  He 
cross-examines  the  emigrants  at  Queenstown,  and 
begins  to  suspect  that  the  policy  of  dragooning  the 
people  in  their  homes  and  diversions,  if  it  has 
helped  to  make  the  Irish  the  most  continent  of 
nations  in  the  single  matter  of  sex,  has  also  done 
much  to  blast  the  innocent  pleasures  and  gaiety  of 
the  countryside,  and  to  invest  the  prospect  of  escape 
into  life  with  a  new  attractiveness;  and  the  census 
figures  of  the  United  States  and  of  England  are 
there  to  confirm  his  forebodings  that  once  free 
from  the  special  atmosphere  of  Ireland  and  re- 
leased from  the  prison-house  of  a  penitential  code, 
the  faith  of  but  too  many  of  the  Irish  emigrants 
will  prove  a  fragile  barrier  against  the  seductions 
of  freedom  and  the  onsweep  of  an  unaccustomed 
commercialism. 

Nor  are  his  doubts  resolved  when  he  looks 
into  the  internal  economy  of  the  Church  and  learns 
to  his  stupefaction  that  no  priest  in  Ireland  renders 
any  account  of  the  money  that  passes  into  his  hands, 
and  that  the  laity  are  inflexibly  excluded  from  even 
the  smallest  share  of  Church  administration.  Yet 
the  question  still  arises  to  plague  him,  whether  it 
is  the  people  who  do  most  to  influence  the  priests 
or  the  priests  the  people.  For  the  people  have  still 
in  a  sense  the  power  of  the  purse ;  and  an  unpopular 
priest  or  one  who  tilt's  against  local  sentiment  may 
find  himself  reminded  of  the  error  of  his  ways  by  a 
falling  off  in  marriage  and  burial  fees  and  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  Easter  and  Christmas  offerings 
and  of  the  half-yearly  "stations"  at  which  he 
collects  his  dues  in  person.  It  is  an  unhealthy 
system,  whichever  way  the  balance  of  influence 
may  be  held  to  fall.  It  materialises  but  too  many 
of  the  priesthood,  and  it  robs  the  laity  of  all  real 
responsibility. 

My  rough  impression  is  that  the  priests,  as  indi- 
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viduals,  are  better,  and  the  priesthood,  as  a  social, 
economic,  political,  and  character-forming  power, 
worse,  than  I  should  quite  have  realised  if  I  had  never 

gone  to  Ireland.    I  think  of  Father  M and  many 

like  him,  peasant-born,  alert,  practical,  and  devoted 
men,  in  touch  and  sympathy  with  all  their  people's 
interests,  keen  and  helpful  in  founding  co-operative 
creameries  and  village  banks,  and  in  allying 
themselves  with  all  the  new  impulses  that  are 
making  Ireland  more  Irish  and  more  prosperous. 
But,  unhappily,  it  is  not  such  men  as  these  that 
guide,  as  yet,  the  official  policy  of  the  Church. 
They  may  in  time,  for  movements  of  discontent,  in 
and  out  of  the  Church,  are  already  vaguely  dis- 
cernible. The  County  Councils  accept  the  co- 
operation of  the  priests,  but  no  longer  follow  their 
lead  as  automatically  as  they  did.  The  masses 
continue  to  pay,  but  they  are  beginning  to  grumble 
and  inquire.  The  intelligent  laity  are  still  faithful 
Catholics,  but  they  are  striving  hard  to  confine  the 
educational  power  of  the  Church  to  the  sphere  of 
Faith  and  morals,  and  many  of  the  more  progres- 
sive priests  are  on  their  side.  These  are  small  and 
faint  things,  but  they  may  yet  prove  the  beginnings 
of  the  most  needed  of  all  Irish  revolutions — the 
emancipation  of  the  Irish  mind. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  AGRARIAN  AND  SOME  OTHER  PROBLEMS. 

WITH  the  land  question  unsettled,  nothing  is 
settled.  The  Wyndham  Act,  it  is  clear  already, 
has  not  brought  the  Irish  millennium.  The 
machinery  for  working  it,  rather  than  the  Act  itself 
or  its  fundamental  principle,  needs  improvement. 
At  the  present  rate  of  progress  it  will  take  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  before  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land finally  passes  over  to  the  new  proprietary; 
and  unless  the  process  is  hurried,  that  means,  of 
course,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of 
dwindling  but  more  or  less  continuous  agitation. 
Up  to  the  end  of  March,  1906,  agreements  had 
been  lodged  with  the  Estates  Commissioners  for 
the  sale  of  3,596  estates,  involving  97,245  pur- 
chasers. Of  these  only  1,006  estates,  involving 
21,716  purchasers,  had  been  disposed  of.  The 
amount  of  advances  applied  for  came  to 
^35,275,831 ;  the  amount  of  advances  made  wras 
under  ;£  10,000,000.*  This  may  prove  a  blessing  in 
disguise;  it  may  take  the  first  edge  off  the  blind 
"  land-hunger  "  of  the  peasantry,  and  scale  prices 
down  to  a  rational  basis.  But  for  the  moment,  at 
any  rate,  it  means  so  much  delay,  irritation,  and 
direct  loss  to  the  landlord  that  the  Act  has  hardly 
yet  had  a  fair  chance.  Means  will  have  to  be 
found  to  simplify  and  expedite  its  workings.  There 
is  no  reason,  for  instance,  why  the  proving  of  titles 
and  the  details  of  transfer  should  be  made  to  con- 

*The    amount    applied    for    up    to    January    31,     1907,    was 
J^45>719>771  and  the  amount  advanced  £15,358,839.; 
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form  to  the  English  scale  of  cumbrousness  and  ex- 
pense. The  Estates  Commissioners  are  not  at  one 
as  to  certain  of  the  leading  principles  that  should 
direct  their  administration  of  the  Act.  The  staff  of 
inspectors  employed  by  them  is  undermanned.  If 
you  accept  without  a  judicious  reduction  of  at  least 
60  per  cent,  all  that  you  hear  from  the  landlord 
side,  it  is  also  inefficiently  manned.  Both  finan- 
cially and  administratively  an  amending  Act  has 
become  a  necessity. 

But  more  than  that  will  be  needed  to  facilitate 
the  final  extinction  of  landlordism.  The  Wynd- 
ham  Act  was  permissive.  The  next  Irish  Land 
Act  will  be  compulsory.  The  landlords  in  the 
West,  where  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the 
people  would  appal  even  a  Sicilian,  refuse  to  part 
with  their  grazing  ranches,  and  are  doing,  it  would 
seem,  all  they  can  to  tie  the  occupiers  down  to  their 
present  miserable,  uneconomic,  five-acre  holdings 
of  bog  and  barren  moor.  That  is  a  condition  which 
assuredly  will  not  be  allowed  to  endure.  More- 
over, as  has  always  happened  in  Irish  agrarian 
history,  many  of  the  landlords,  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts especially,  are  making  capital  out  of  the  in- 
debtedness and  impoverishment  of  their  tenants. 
To  offer  to  forego  the  current  gale  of  rent  or  to  add 
it  to  the  purchase-money  if  the  tenant  will  only 
agree  to  the  landlord's  terms  is  to  dangle  before  a 
semi-bankrupt  peasant  a  bait  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  resist.  A  Government  is  an  unfeeling  landlord; 
it  can  make  no  allowance  for  crop  failure  or  cattle 
disease ;  it  can  listen  to  no  excuses ;  its  transactions 
are  all  on  a  cash,  and  not  a  credit,  basis.  Many  of 
the  new  proprietors  who  have  been  seduced  by  an 
immediate  cancellation  of  arrears,  or  by  the 
scarcely  less  attractive  expedient  of  merging  them 
in  the  purchase-money,  will  find,  I  fear,  when  a 
bad  year  comes  that  the  annuities  they  have  agreed 
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to  pay  are  wholly  beyond  their  means.  Nor  is  it 
only  in  the  West  that  the  landlords  are  either  hold- 
ing out  altogether  or  getting  things  too  much  their 
own  way.  In  Ulster,  where  their  rents  are  regu- 
larly paid,  and  the  inducement  to  sell  is,  therefore, 
less  operative,  they  are  proving  equally  refractory ; 
and  when  they  do  sell  they  exact  prices  that  in  any 
other  country  but  Ireland  would  be  incredible,  and 
even  in  Ireland  may  yet  prove  intolerable.  Nor 
is  there  much  prospect  of  their  acting  otherwise  so 
long  as  the  biggest  bonus  is  paid  to  the  vendor  who 
gets  the  largest  number  of  years'  purchase  of  his 
rents.  Thus  in  the  most  prosperous  and  in  the 
poorest  districts  of  the  country  the  Wyndham  Act 
has  been  either  a  partial  or  a  complete  failure.  A 
revision  of  the  system  of  "zones" — the  boundaries 
of  which  in  any  case  need  contracting,  and 
which  is  being  used  as  a  cloak  for  all  manner  of 
frauds — may  remove  or  attenuate  the  Ulster  griev- 
ance, but  outside  of  compulsion  there  can  be  no 
final  solution  of  the  problem  as  a  whole.  To  com- 
pulsion we  must  eventually  come,  but  I  doubt 
whether  all  the  stages  of  our  progress  will  be 
tranquil. 

Then,  again,  the  position  of  the  evicted  tenants  is 
a  question  as  crucial  as  it  is  intricate,  and  one  that 
the  Irish  Party,  for  tactical  reasons,  has  not  shown 
itself  over-anxious  to  see  settled.  The  inequalities 
produced  by  a  succession  of  Land  Acts,  and  accen- 
tuated by  the  Wyndham  Act,  are  another  diffi- 
culty :  Ireland  and  Irish  history  and  the  Irish 
themselves  being  what  they  are,  one  questions  the 
possibility  of  an  enduring  peace  so  long  as  one 
man,  for  reasons  he  cannot  be  expected  to  grasp, 
is  paying  25  per  cent,  more  in  purchase  instalments 
than  his  next-door  neighbour.  Moreover,  there 
are  150,000  agricultural  labourers  whose  average 
earnings  are  barely  eleven  shillings  a  week,  and 
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who  may  yet  come  to  occupy  in  reference  to  the 
new  peasant  proprietors  somewhat  the  same  posi- 
tion that  the  peasant  proprietors  themselves  occu- 
pied towards  their  old  landlords.  And,  finally, 
there  is  the  Irish  Party  deliberately  thwarting  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Wyndham  Act  in  order  partly 
to  secure  better  terms  for  the  purchasers,  and 
partly  to  retain  as  long  as  possible  an  invaluable 
weapon  of  agitation. 

There  is  no  use  in  hiding  the  opinion  that  we 
have  not  yet  by  any  means  reached  the  end  of 
agrarian  disturbance,  and  possibly  of  agrarian  out- 
rage, in  Ireland.  But,  in  spite  of  that,  the 
Wyndham  Act  remains  a  gigantic  measure  of  paci- 
fication. Taken  as  a  whole,  both  landlords  and 
tenants  have  shown  themselves  more  than  willing 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  land-tenure  ques- 
tion is  on  its  way  to  settlement ;  and  to  be  able  to 
say  that  of  Ireland  means  that  her  greatest  source 
of  internal  strife  is  being  dammed  at  the  fountain- 
head.  But  you  will  hear  in  travelling  through  the 
country  the  most  diverse  views  as  to  how  the  ex- 
periment will  ultimately  turn  out.  Hardly  anyone 
doubts  that  the  tenants  have  had  the  worst  of  the 
bargain.  Landlords,  according  to  the  Estates 
Commissioners'  Report,  are  getting  68  per  cent, 
more  per  acre  to-day  than  they  were  receiving 
before  the  Act  was  passed,*  and  there  are  many  who 
insist  that  the  tenants  are  paying  far  too  high  a 
price,  that  a  year  or  two  of  bad  crops  and  the  pres- 
sure of  increased  competition  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  go  on  remitting  the  Government 
annuities,  and  that  a  no-rent  campaign  is  some- 

*  I  cannot  accept  this  estimate  without  qualification,  and  even 
if  it  be  literally  true,  its  significance  may  easily  be  overrated. 
The  fact  that  the  purchase  annuities  show  on  the  average  a 
reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  second-term  rents  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  main  thing. 
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thing  more  than  a  chimera.  There  are  also  those 
who  prophesy  that  the  landlords,  when  once  they 
have  pocketed  their  purchase-money,  will  make 
haste  to  get  out  of  the  country,  and  so  deprive  it 
of  the  advantages,  the  light  and  leading,  of  a  resi- 
dent cultured  class.  Why  should  they  leave? 
Living  is  cheap  in  Ireland,  and  shooting,  fishing, 
and  hunting  are  abundant.  Why  should  they 
desert  the  ancestral  house  and  demesne  merely 
because  the  tenants,  with  whom  they  were  always  at 
war,  have  become  proprietors,  with  whom  they  can 
live  at  peace?  As  to  a  possible  no-rent  campaign, 
the  experience  of  the  past  is  all  against  it.  Some 
75,000  Irish  peasants  purchased  their  holdings 
before  the  Act  of  1903  was  dreamed  of.  In  very 
few  instances  has  there  been  a  failure  to  pay  the 
annuities  due  to  the  State  punctually;  and  the 
moral  and  material  results  of  proprietorship  both 
discourage  agitation  and  increase — I  know  cases 
where  they  have  nearly  trebled — the  yield  of  the 
land.  At  this  moment  (April,  1907)  those  who  are 
in  arrears  under  all  the  Acts  are,  I  believe,  con- 
siderably under  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  purchasers. 

But  are  these  arguments  finally  conclusive? 
Does  anyone  feel  absolutely  certain  that  the  new 
owners  of  the  soil  have  not  at  the  back  of  their 
minds  a  half-formed  hope  that  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  from  now  they  may  somehow  be  able  to 
escape  from  the  payment  of  their  annual  instal- 
ments ?  Irish  politics  will  go  on,  but  how  can  they 
go  on  without  the  agrarian  commotion  which  for 
nearly  forty  years  has  been  their  life-blood  ?  If 
the  pacification  of  the  peasantry  means  the  deple- 
tion of  the  Nationalist  exchequer  and  the  gradual 
attrition  of  interest  in  the  Home  Rule  movement, 
may  not  the  politicians  feel  all  the  more  drawn  to 
some  desperate  stroke  for  the  recovery  of  their 
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dwindling  influence  ?  And  if  they  do,  what  course 
is  open  to  them  except  to  start  an  agitation  against 
the  payment  of  the  annuities?  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  future  of  Irish  politics  may  not  belong 
to  the  party  that  first  forges  anew  the  links  that 
are  now  being  weakened,  and  indeed  severed,  be- 
tween agrarianism  and  Home  Rule.  At  some 
period  of  acute  agricultural  distress,  and  making 
the  fullest  use  of  the  argument  that  England  has 
already  over-taxed  Ireland  to  an  amount  exceeding 
that  of  the  purchase-money  advanced,  I  find  it  not 
impossible  to  imagine  a  party — the  Sinn  Feiners, 
for  instance — proclaiming,  and  enlisting  formidable 
support  to  carry  through,  a  general  strike  against 
the  instalments.  The  security  provided  by  the 
Wyndham  Act  against  such  a  development  and  its 
conceivable  results  seems  for  all  present  purposes 
to  be  effective.  Perhaps  none  other  is  needed.  But 
if  ever  occasion  calls  for  a  yet  stronger  safeguard 
it  can  be  procured  by  compelling  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment and  the  Irish  taxpayer  to  stand  bail,  as  it 
were,  for  the  Irish  peasant — in  other  words,  by 
making  the  instalment-money  the  basis  of  Irish 
finance  and  conferring  upon  all  Ireland  the  privi- 
lege of  suffering  from  its  non-collection. 

Nor  is  it  at  these  points  only  that  the  Wyndham 
Act  requires  strengthening.  It  is  as  certain  as 
anything  about  Ireland  can  be  that  many  peasants 
will  become  proprietors  who  have  neither 
the  knowledge,  inclination,  nor  capital  to  become 
farmers,  and  who,  after  dabbling  unsuccessfully 
with  stock-raising — at  once  the  bane  and  mainstay 
of  Irish  agriculture — will  have  to  let  their  lands  for 
grazing  to  their  wealthier  neighbours,  and  be  forced 
out  of  an  independent  proprietorial  existence.  The 
provisions  in  the  Act  against  sub-letting,  sub- 
dividing, and  the  limitation  of  mortgages  will  pro- 
bably mean,  if  they  are  enforced,  that  emigration 
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will  not  merely  continue,  but  will  be  accelerated. 
Only  a  great  extension  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment, reinforced  by  a  system  of  State  loans,  can  set 
the  new  proprietor  on  his  feet.  Only  the  develop- 
ment of  industries  can  keep  his  children  in  the 
country.  The  Wyndham  Act,  as  I  have  before 
pointed  out,  makes  the  practical  problems  of  Irish 
life,  urban  as  well  as  rural,  a  hundred  times  more 
insistent  than  they  were.  Nearly  all  the  tenants 
who  are  now  buying  are  in  debt  to  the  local  trader, 
who  is  also  the  local  publican  and  the  local  money- 
lender. He,  and  not  the  peasant,  may  be  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  future.  "And  if  that  happens," 
said  to  me  an  experienced  land  agent,  who  firmly 
believed  it  would  happen,  "God  help  Ireland! 
Talk  of  the  cruelty  of  the  English  to  the  Irish — it  is 
nothing  compared  with  the  cruelty  of  the  Irish  to 
one  another.  The  trader  turned  landlord  will  be  ten 
times  more  avaricious  and  mean  and  tyrannical 
than  the  old  type  of  English  absentee.  He  will 
wring  the  very  vitals  out  of  any  man  he  has  in  his 
power."  I  do  not  doubt  it.  But  other  States  have 
fought  the  land-speculator  and  beaten  him,  first, 
by  requiring  those  who  have  purchased  by  the  aid 
of  public  credit  to  reside  on  and  to  cultivate  the 
holdings  they  have  acquired,  or  to  sell  to  those  who 
will;  and,  secondly,  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
land  that  may  be  bought  by  any  one  person  with 
advances  from  the  State.*  Possibly  both  measures 
will  be  needed  before  Ireland  is  turned  into  a  bona 
fide  peasant  proprietary.  When  the  process  of 
transformation  is  complete  she  will  then  perhaps 
begin  to  study  the  elements  of  agricultural  science. 
She  will  then  perhaps  begin  to  realise  that  the 
possession  of  the  land  is  a  very  small  matter  com- 
pared with  the  use  made  of  it. 

*  See  Mr.    Commissioner  Bailey's  evidence   before   the  Royal 
Commission  on  Congestion. 
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But  whatever  its  defects,  the  Wyndham  Act  re- 
mains, as  I  have  said,  a  colossal  measure  of 
appeasement.  I  have  already  speculated — I  hope 
with  a  becoming  vagueness — on  the  possible  in- 
fluence of  the  new  conditions  upon  the  methods  and 
fortunes  of  Irish  Nationalism — the  agrarian  ques- 
tion solved  or  nearly  solved,  the  peasant,  who  is 
far  more  of  a  Tory  than  an  agitator,  at  last  in  the 
way  of  realising  all  he  had  hoped  for,  and  all  these 
ancient  roots  of  class  antagonism  torn  up.  But 
it  is  not  the  Nationalists  alone  who  will  feel  the 
effects  of  a  revolution  so  prodigious  as  this  one. 
The  land  has  always  been  at  least  as  much  the 
centre  and  rallying  point  of  Unionist  defence  as  of 
Nationalist  attack,  and  it  means  perhaps  even  more 
for  the  future  of  Ireland  that  the  Unionists  should 
cease  to  be  landlords  than  that  the  Nationalist 
peasants  should  become  proprietors.  One  feels  at 
any  rate  some  confidence  in  endorsing  the  prophesy 
that  the  landlord  who  has  sold  his  estate,  but  con- 
tinues to  live  on  his  demesne,  will  insensibly  come 
to  look  upon  himself  less  and  less  as  a  fighting 
unit  in  the  British  garrison  and  more  and  more  as 
an  Irishman.  He  will  identify  himself  with  the 
people;  he  will  begin  to  share  their  National  aspi- 
rations; the  spirit  of  Irish  patriotism  may  again 
descend  upon  him ;  and  the  future  government  of 
Ireland  may  be  a  Home  Rule  government,  with 
the  consent,  and  at  the  prompting,  of  Irishmen  of 
all  classes,  creeds,  and  parties.  More  unlikely 
dreams  than  that  have  come  true. 

But  there  are  problems  enough  at  this  moment 
for  all  Irishmen  to  join  in  grappling  with,  how- 
ever the  future  may  shape  itself.  To-day,  as 
always,  it  is  an  appalling  spectacle  that  Ireland 
presents  to  the  world.  Many  countries  have  had 
as  bad  an  historical  development,  as  tortuous,  as 
mournful,  as  blood-soaked  and  convulsive;  but 
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none  has  had  a  worse.  With  none  have  fate  and 
nature  and  human  perversity  dealt  more  harshly 
than  with  Ireland.  In  none  is  it  so  indispensable 
that  an  ever-present  consciousness  of  what  has  been 
should  be  the  starting-point  of  any  effort  to  eluci- 
date what  is.  The  Turks  in  Macedonia,  the  Ger- 
mans in  Poland,  the  Austrians  in  Southern  Italy, 
even  the  Americans  in  their  dealings  with  the  Red 
Indians,  have  scarcely  failed  more  wretchedly  than 
we,  the  champion  colonisers  and  rulers  of  the  earth, 
have  failed  in  Ireland ;  and  in  every  department  of 
Irish  life  you  find  at  this  moment  the  accumulated 
heritage  of  seven  and  a  half  centuries'  stupidity 
and  wrongdoing. 

And  the  failure  still  continues  unbroken.  What 
indictment  of  British  rule  could  be  more  damning 
than  that  preferred  by  the  emigration  figures  ?  In 
sixty  years  the  population  of  Ireland  has  fallen  by 
all  but  4,000,000,  and  the  drain  goes  on  unceasingly 
even  now  at  the  rate  of  35,000  to  40,000  a  year. 
And  it  is  the  young,  the  vigorous,  the  fit  who  go; 
the  unfit  who  remain.  Something  over  90  per  cent, 
of  the  emigrants  are  over  ten  and  under  forty-five 
years  of  age ;  and  not  10  per  cent,  of  them  trans- 
plant themselves  under  the  British  flag.  They  go 
to  America  with  anger  and  resentment  in  their 
hearts,  there  to  join  in  building  up  our  greatest  in- 
dustrial rival,  and  to  embitter  Anglo-American  re- 
lations to  a  degree  that  British  statesmanship  is 
even  yet  far  from  realising.  But  emigration  on  this 
unparalleled  scale  is  more  than  a  direct  loss.  The 
account  is  not  closed  when  you  reckon  merely  the 
numbers  of  those  who  go,  or  the  economic  efficiency 
withdrawn  with  them,  or  even  the  international 
consequences  of  their  settlement  in  a  competitive 
country.  You  have  also  to  consider  the  indirect 
toll  they  levy  on  the  mental  and  physical  vitality  of 
those  who  stay ;  and  what  that  toll  amounts  to  the 
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lunacy  inspectors,  the  health  statistics,  and  the 
poor  law  figures  show  but  too  plainly.  The  ratio 
of  the  insane  per  10,000  of  the  population  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  40.8,  in  Scotland  45.4,  and  in 
Ireland  56.2.  Nearly  12,000  people  died  in  1905  in 
Ireland  from  tuberculous  disease — a  rate  per 
thousand  almost  double  the  figure  for  England 
and  Wales;  and  one  Irishman  out  of  every  forty- 
four  is  in  receipt  of  rate-aid.  By  every  test  by 
which  we  can  diagnose  the  well-being  of  a  nation 
Ireland  would  seem  to  be  in  a  rapid  decline.  One 
by  one  we  deliberately  strangled  her  incipient  in- 
dustries. Woollens,  glass,  cotton,  sail-cloth, 
sugar-refining,  shipping,  the  cattle  and  provision 
trade,  all  went ;  and  the  loss  of  them  is  to  be  esti- 
mated not  in  money  alone,  but  in  the  fatal  impair- 
ment of  the  industrial  instinct,  in  the  listlessness, 
the  despair,  the  lack  of  enterprise  of  the  people. 
They  were  flung  back  upon  the  land,  and  the  land 
impaled  them.  Free  trade,  a  system  of  tenure  for 
which  there  has  never  been  a  good  word  to  be  said, 
and  the  advent  of  railways  and  steamships  com- 
bined to  turn  Irish  agriculture  from  a  business  to  a 
speculation.  A  vast  decrease  in  tillage  and  a  yet 
vaster  increase  in  grass  mark  the  change.  Ireland 
is  becoming  less  and  less  agricultural  and  more  and 
more  a  pastoral  and  cattle-breeding  country;  and 
even  her  success  in  stock-raising  depends  very 
largely  on  the  exclusion  of  Argentine  and  Canadian 
cattle  from  the  British  market. 

Ireland  is  said  to  be  poor  in  minerals,  in  coal 
especially;  but  I  should  like  to  see  a  thorough 
expert  investigation  into  the  country's  resources 
before  subscribing  to  that.  In  any  case,  Ireland 
possesses  in  her  rivers  power  enough,  if  it  were 
only  harnessed,  as  Italy  has  harnessed  her  rivers, 
to  make  a  wide  revival  of  minor  industries  perfectly 
practicable.  It  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  an  amazing 
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anomaly  that  a  country  with  nearly  sixty  million 
pounds  lying  idle  in  her  banks  and  her  enormous 
wealth  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  should  be  import- 
ing every  year  ,£1,700,000  of  boots  and  shoes, 
;£  1 50,000  of  soap,  ,£90,000  of  candles,  nearly 
,£40,000  of  saddlery  and  harness,  and  over 
,£950,000  of  woollen  goods.  Nor  is  it  less  anoma- 
lous that  she  should  be  paying  out  over  ,£1,000,000 
a  year  for  imported  artificial  manures  and  agricul- 
tural implements,  about  ,£500,000  for  butter,  rnar- 
garine,  eggs,  and  cheese,  and  nearly  ,£200,000  for 
apples  and  pears  and  jams  and  preserves. 

Among  the  causes  of  Ireland's  industrial  back- 
wardness that  are  not  historical  or  innate  I  would 
give  the  first  place  to  the  railway  system.  With- 
out cheap,  rapid,  and  co-ordinated  means  of  transit 
and  communication  I  do  not  see  how  either  Irish 
agriculture  or  Irish  industries  can  be  put  on  a 
sound  footing.  The  railway  question  seems  to  me 
in  this  connection  to  be  pretty  nearly  fundamental. 
There  are  in  Ireland  4,458  miles  of  track,  including 
sidings — that  is  to  say,  from  about  200  to  about 
1,300  miles  less  than  are  owned  by  each  of  the  four 
great  English  companies.  To  manage  the  Irish 
system  there  are  at  least  twenty-six  boards  of  direc- 
tors and  seventeen  principal  companies.  The  roll- 
ing stock  is  grotesquely  inadequate,  freight  rates 
for  merchandise  are  more  than  a  third  higher  than 
in  England,  and  are  positively  on  the  increase, 
passenger  fares  are  still  more  excessive,  the  whole 
system  is  ill-connected  and  unenterprising,  and  the 
preferential  through  rates  and  the  strangling  of 
canal  competition  have  made  the  Irish  railways  as 
much  the  enemies  as  the  friends  of  Irish  progress. 
A  commission  has  been  inquiring  into  them,  and 
will  probably  recommend  their  purchase  by  the 
State.  We  could  do  nothing  for  Ireland  more 
practical  or  more  immediately  beneficial  than  to 
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place  their  administration  under  Irish  control.  In 
all  such  matters  Ireland  needs  and  should  receive 
generous  and  exceptional  treatment.  She  is  an 
undeveloped  estate  for  whose  shortcomings  the 
responsibility  rests  largely  on  our  shoulders,  and 
so  far  as  governmental  help  can  supplement  the 
efforts  of  the  people  themselves  in  starting  new 
industries  or  reviving  old  ones,  that  help  should 
be  freely  given — whether  by  remission  of  taxation 
or  by  guaranteeing  a  small  interest  on  capital  for  a 
limited  period,  or  by  raising  an  industrial  loan 
fund,  or  by  treating  the  manager  and  foremen  of 
new  enterprises  as  "  technical  instructors,"  to 
whose  salaries  the  State  may  legitimately  contri- 
bute. This,  of  course,  is  an  easy  policy  to  recom- 
mend, but  an  infinitely  difficult  one  to  apply ;  and 
more  difficult  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere  because  of 
the  national  habit  of  looking  upon  external  aid  as 
a  fundamental  pre-requisite  instead  of  a  rare  acces- 
sory. I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  it  would  be  better 
to  do  nothing  at  all  rather  than  to  foster  the  mental 
confusion  and  the  demoralisation  of  character  which 
that  habit  connotes  and  encourages.  Irish  initia- 
tive, in  other  words,  must  be  the  starting-point  of 
any  scheme  of  industrial  development  to  which  the 
Government  can  usefully  lend  a  helping  hand. 
But  when  the  initiative  is  forthcoming  the  helping 
hand  should  not  be  backward.  At  the  present 
moment,  for  instance,  all  the  Irish  members, 
Unionists  as  well  as  Nationalists,  are  trying 
to  induce  the  Treasury  to  remove  the  prohi- 
bition on  tobacco-growing  in  Ireland.  With 
the  initial  help  of  a  shilling  rebate  it  has  been 
proved  that  tobacco  can  be  grown  successfully  on 
Irish  soil.  Something  under  eighty  acres  are  now 
under  cultivation,  but  the  Treasury  refuses  to  allow 
any  expansion  of  the  area.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  precisely  one  of  those  cases  in  which  England 
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ought  to  free  herself  from  economic  pedantry  and 
deal  liberally  with  Irish  claims. 

Everyone  who  visits  Ireland  returns  with  some 
comfortable  panacea  for  Irish  ills.  I  have  several, 
but  I  hesitate  which  to  put  first.  I  cannot  make 
up  my  mind  whether  Ireland  needs  education  more 
than  a  corps  of  civil  engineers,  or  a  new  Licensing 
Act  more  than  agricultural  co-operation,  or  a  re- 
adjustment of  taxation  more  than  a  responsible  and 
sympathetic  system  of  government.  I  suspect  she 
needs  them  all.  At  any  rate,  I  insist  on  the  civil 
engineers.  No  country  so  palpably  awaits  material 
betterment.  In  the  extension  and  wholesale  refor- 
mation of  her  railways,  in  the  improvement  of 
harbours  and  the  building  of  piers,  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  her  million  and  a  half  acres  of  waste  land, 
in  the  development  of  a  broad  system  of  arterial 
drainage,  and  in  reafforestation  there  is  ample 
scope  and  reward  for  constructive  enterprise. 
These  are  works  that  can  only  be  undertaken  by 
public  moneys  and  with  the  backing  of  State  credit, 
and  nowhere  is  the  necessity  for  them  more  im- 
perative than  in  Ireland.  Many  of  them  can  be 
carried  through  without  cost  to  the  Imperial  ex- 
chequer. Ireland  is  grievously  over-taxed,  and,  as 
nearly  75  per  cent,  of  her  revenue  is  raised  indi- 
rectly, her  poorer  classes  have  to  sustain  an  appall- 
ing burden.  But  her  complaint — a  just  complaint 
on  the  whole,  though  it  inculpates  the  people  them- 
selves almost  as  much  as  Dublin  Castle — is  less 
of  extortion  than  of  extravagance;  less  that  so 
much  should  be  wrung  out  of  her  than  that  it 
should  be  spent  so  wastefully  and  with  so  little 
consideration  of  her  real  needs — and  above  all  that 
it  should  be  spent  by  an  alien  Government  of  irre- 
sponsible bureaucrats  who  are  wholly  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  five-sixths  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DEVOLUTION. 

IT  is  hardly  worth  while  at  this  time  of  day  to  de- 
nounce Dublin  Castle.  That  amazing  medley  of 
overmanned,  overlapping  boards,  with  all  the  vices 
of  a  bureaucracy,  and  little  even  of  its  mechanical 
efficiency,  has  long  been  and  is  to-day  the  standing 
example  of  all  that  is  wasteful,  incompetent,  and 
demoralising  in  government.  It  has  scarcely  a 
single  defender  anywhere  in  Ireland.  A  Russian 
bureaucracy  in  Finland  could  not  be  more  utterly 
divorced  from  the  sympathies  and  confidence  of 
the  people  it  rules.  The  stronghold  of  a  small 
minority,  of  a  single  class,  almost  of  a  single  creed, 
overrun  with  placemen,  impenetrable  to  Irish  ideas 
and  Irish  needs,  uncontrolled  by  Parliament  in 
London  or  by  any  representative  body  in  Ireland — 
I  scarcely  know  what  merit  it  possesses  or  what 
fault  it  lacks.  Its  days,  of  course,  are  numbered, 
and  it  will  soon  cease  to  flout  our  proud  claim  to 
know  something  of  the  elements  of  good  adminis- 
tration. Even  as  it  stands,  and  without  any  fun- 
damental reform  in  the  system  of  Irish  govern- 
ment, a  saving  of  ^"300,000  a  year  might  be  effected 
by  introducing  into  its  workings  common  sense 
and  co-ordination.  Supplemented  by  a  scheme  of 
Devolution,  that  saving  would  probably  be  in- 
creased to  anywhere  between  half  and  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  per  annum.  And  the  Dublin 
Castle  spirit  permeates  all  Irish  government.  A 
country  with  one-fourth  the  number  of  indictable 
offences  to  her  discredit  as  Scotland  maintains  a 
police  force  over  twice  as  large,  and  is  charged 
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;£  i, 000,000  a  year  more  for  its  upkeep.  A  country 
whose  supreme  need  is  education  pays  more  for  its 
police  than  for  its  schools  and  colleges.  A  country 
with  a  smaller  population  than  Scotland  pays 
,£200,000  a  year  more  for  its  judicial  system  and 
;£6o,ooo  a  year  more  for  its  local  government — and 
it  is  like  going  to  Siam  to  see  the  way  in  which 
law  is  sometimes  administered  in  Ireland,  and  to 
watch  the  sublime  struggle  between  Irish  perjury 
and  British  jury-packing.  But  anomalies  such  as 
these  may  be  abolished  and  still  the  root  problem 
of  Irish  government  will  remain  untouched.  It  is 
not  enough  to  give  Ireland  merely  her  money's 
worth.  Until  the  majority  of  the  people  feel  that 
they  do  in  some  sort  control  their  own  destinies 
and  have  in  a  measure  a  shaping  hand  in  their  own 
government,  until  they  are  made  conscious  of  a 
harmony  between  Irish  sentiment,  instincts,  and 
responsibility  and  the  daily  work  of  Irish  adminis- 
tration, the  country  will  never  be  contented.  That 
seems  to  me  the  plainest  of  the  innumerable  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  Irish  history. 

Do  Irish  Unionists,  I  wonder,  ever  read  Irish 
history  ?  Are  they  really  so  blindly  unconscious 
as  they  seem  of  whither  the  inexorable  stream  of 
events  is  carrying  them  ?  Can  they  not  see  that 
their  ascendancy  is  vanishing  bit  by  bit,  that  Eng- 
land grows  progressively  sick  and  ashamed  of 
regulating  her  policy  by  their  wishes,  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  Ireland  is  to  govern  herself  in  the 
interests  of  all  Irishmen  or  to  be  governed  by  Eng- 
land in  the  interests  of  a  clique  has  already  been  de- 
cided against  them,  and  that  even  their  allies  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons  have  revolted  from 
their  domination  and  will  "betray"  them  when- 
ever they  have  the  chance  ?  Let  them  cast  a 
glance  over  the  last  century  and  a  quarter  of  Irish 
history.  The  Penal  Laws  are  gone,  Catholic 
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emancipation  is  carried,  the  iniquity  of  the  tithes 
is  abolished,  the  Irish  Church  is  disestablished, 
the  franchise  has  been  enormously  extended,  local 
government  (which  they  denounced  as  *'  worse  than 
Home  Rule  ")  has  come,  and  their  last  emblem  of 
authority,  their  hold  on  the  land,  they  have  sold  for 
a  price.  What  is  the  moral,  I  should  like  to  know, 
that  Unionists  draw  from  these  events?  What 
limit  in  their  own  minds  do  they  set  to  this  unrest- 
ing process?  Where  do  they  suppose  it  is  going 
to  end?  All  these  measures  that  they  have  im- 
potently  resisted,  all  these  infamies  they  have 
vainly  struggled  to  perpetuate,  to  what  do  they 
point  if  not  to  the  extinction  of  ascendancy,  to  the 
steady  equalisation  of  the  two  races  and  the  two 
creeds,  and  to  the  conversion  of  Irish  government 
from  an  exclusive  preserve  of  a  faction  into  the 
common  property  of  all  the  people?  Unionism 
as  a  policy  of  mere  negation  is  played  out.  Three- 
quarters  of  it  has  been  crushed  in  open  fight,  and 
the  rest  has  been  pensioned  off.  There  is  just  as 
much  chance  of  its  resurrection  as  there  is  that  the 
Bourbons  will  rule  again  in  Naples  and  the  Car- 
lists  in  Spain.  I  mean,  of  course,  of  its  resurrec- 
tion with  the  old  attributes  of  privilege,  and  in  the 
old,  contemptuous,  anti-Irish  spirit. 

But  the  aristocracy  have  still  a  part  to  play  in 
Irish  life.  It  is  the  part  that  almost  alone  among 
the  aristocracies  of  history  they  have  hitherto 
spurned.  The  author  of  "The  Seething  Pot," 
that  luminous  novel,  has  sketched  their  rise  and 
their  almost  incredible  fall  in  a  paragraph  of 
caustic,  half-pitying,  lucidity.  'The  future  his- 
torian," he  says,  "will  probably  view  the  ruin  of 
the  Irish  aristocracy  as  a  great,  though  inevitable, 
misfortune.  The  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
saw  the  passing  away  of  one  Irish  aristocracy. 
The  Jacobite  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  driven 
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from  the  service  of  Ireland  into  that  of  France, 
Spain  and  Austria,  were  lost  through  their  incur- 
able loyalty  to  a  king  who  was  a  fool.  Ireland 
suffered.  She  lay  like  a  corpse  for  a  century. 
Yet  her  case  was  not  wholly  hopeless,  because  the 
aristocracy  she  lost  was  succeeded  by  another. 
Strong  men  took  the  place  of  those  who  were  gone, 
and  they,  in  their  turn,  learnt  to  be  Irishmen. 
After  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  Ireland  for  a 
hundred  years,  this  race  of  men  rose  up,  demanded 
and  got  freedom  for  the  country  of  their  adoption. 
The  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  ruin, 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  will  see  the  final 
extinction,  of  this  aristocracy.  It  is  curious  that 
they,  too,  are  perishing  through  mistaken  loyalty. 
They  have  quite  forgotten  that  their  grandfathers 
stood  for  Irish  Nationality.  They  have  chosen  to 
call  themselves  English.  In  the  future  men  will 
speak  of  them  as  stupid  and  blind  almost  beyond 
belief,  but  no  one  will  call  them  either  cowardly 
or  base.  At  different  stages  of  the  struggle  they 
might  have  saved  themselves,  and  led  a  really 
united  Ireland  in  a  great  battle  for  Nationality. 
They  never  did,  and  never  would.  They  con- 
ceived of  themselves  as  an  English  garrison,  and 
held  loyalty  to  England  as  their  prime  duty. 
Never,  surely,  not  even  in  the  case  of  James  II., 
has  loyalty  been  so  hopelessly  misplaced.  Eng- 
land has  betrayed  them  again  and  again ;  has  de- 
liberately sacrificed  them  not  once  or  twice.  There 
is  probably  no  more  pathetic  instance  of  dog-like 
fidelity  than  the  way  the  Irish  gentry  have  turned, 
and  still  turn,  to  lick  the  foot  that  spurns  them. 
This  has  been  their  grand  mistake,  their  crime, 
since  excessive  stupidity  must  in  history  be 
reckoned  for  a  crime.  The  peasantry,  whom  they 
despised,  were  wiser;  for  long  ago,  in  their  own 
tongue,  they  made  a  proverb  which  might  have 
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saved  the  gentry  if  they  had  known  it :  4  Beware 
of  the  head  of  a  bull,  of  the  heels  of  a  horse,  of  the 
smile  of  an  Englishman.'  ' 

But  their  ruin  is  not  yet  irremediable.  They 
are  still  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people  from  whom 
they  have  unnaturally  turned  away.  More  than 
ever,  in  the  times  that  are  coming,  will  Ireland 
have  need  of  them.  One  condition,  and  one  only, 
stands  in  their  way.  If  they  accept  that,  if  they 
cease  to  be  West  Britons,  an  alien  and  obstructive 
colony,  and  become,  as  their  fathers  were,  Irish,  as 
Irish  as  Canadians  are  Canadian,  their  power  of 
beneficent  utility  among  a  leader-loving  people 
will  infallibly  revive.  So  long,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  they  persevere  in  their  present  course  of 
insensate  anti-Nationalism,  which  in  Ireland,  as 
throughout  th'e  Empire,  is  also  at  bottom  the 
equivalent  of  anti-Imperialism,  nothing  can  stay 
their  doom.  There  are  a  hundred  signs  that 
slowly,  protestingly,  in  many  cases  quite  uncon- 
sciously, they  are  making,  or  being  driven  into, 
the  higher  choice.  But  let  no  one  underrate  the 
obstacles  that  hinder  their  emancipation,  or  vainly 
hope  for  any  sudden  change  of  front.  In  politics, 
as  in  warfare,  the  most  difficult  of  all  operations 
is  a  retreat.  A  policy  once  accepted,  once  made 
the  battle-cry  of  a  party,  acquires  by  that  fact  alone 
an  irrational  longevity.  Such  a  policy  is  hardly 
ever  deliberately  discarded.  It  may,  in  the  course 
of  time,  as  the  world  moves  away  from  it,  as  other 
issues  arise,  as  the  men  who  gave  it  life  and  forced 
it  to  the  front  pass  away  or  lose  influence,  be 
silently  dropped,  and  so  fall  into  abeyance.  But 
whatever  happens  it  will  not  be  formally  dis- 
avowed. Parties  are  not  given  to  such  acts  of  re- 
nunciation even  in  their  own  interests.  They  never 
publicly  recant,  repent,  and  confess  they  havr 
erred.  Time  alone  can  clean  a  political  slate;  the 
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writing  on  it  may  fade  away  and  become  illegible, 
but  it  will  never  at  a  stroke  be  wiped  off.  We 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Liberals  and  Home 
Rule,  we  shall  see  again  in  the  case  of  the  Tories 
and  Protection,  that  a  party  may  continue  to  re- 
present, and  suffer  by,  a  cause  in  which  it  has  lost 
all  faith,  which  it  acknowledges  in  secret  to  be  fatal 
to  success,  and  which  it  yet  feels  itself  debarred 
from  disowning.  And  in  Ireland  this  difficulty 
assumes  proportions  that  we  in  placid  England  can 
hardly  realise.  For  what  makes  up  the  full  sum  of 
the  uniqueness  of  Ireland  is  that  the  innumerable 
factors  of  antagonism  and  discord,  by  the  diabolical 
chance  of  history,  coincide  with  and  reinforce  in- 
stead of  cancelling  each  other.  Class  distinctions 
in  Ireland  are  not  mitigated  by  political  agreement ; 
differences  of  creed  are  not  assuaged  by  a  harmony 
of  economic  interests;  the  cleavages  of  "racial*' 
temperament  are  not,  as  in  other  countries  they  are, 
bridged  over  by  a  sense  of  National  unity.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  bitternesses  of  caste  and  creed, 
of  political  and  material  antipathies  and  contrasts, 
instead  of  losing  half  their  viciousness  in  a  multi- 
plicity of  cross-currents,  are  gathered  and  rigidly 
compressed  in  Ireland  into  two  incongruous 
channels.  Throughout  the  country  you  infer  a 
man's  religion  from  his  social  position,  his  social 
position  from  his  religion,  and  his  views  on  all 
Irish  questions  from  both ;  and  nine  times  out  of 
ten  you  infer  rightly.  To  be  a  Unionist,  therefore, 
carries  with  it  social,  religious,  and  historical  im- 
plications and  significances  of  much  greater  inten- 
sity and  of  far  wider  import  than  we  ever  dream  of 
attaching  to  the  term  in  England.  Whether  in 
town  or  country,  the  Irish  Unionists  form  inevi- 
tably an  aloof  and  self-contained  coterie  of  their 
own,  feeling  themselves  in  character,  education, 
culture,  and  enterprise  the  members  both  of  a 
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superior  caste  and  a  superior  civilisation.  A 
Unionist,  accordingly,  who  in  Ireland  ceases  to  be  a 
Unionist  makes  a  break  that  involves  something 
far  more  than  a  mere  change  of  party  and  political 
affiliation.  He  cuts  loose  from  the  history  and 
traditions  of  a  class  as  well  as  from  a  party,  from 
a  social  environment  as  well  as  from  a  political 
association,  from  a  state  of  mind  as  well  as  from  a 
creed.  A  rupture  so  revolutionary  and  dislocating 
cannot  be  hurried,  and  though  the  visible  portents 
that  foreshadow  it  are  neither  few  nor  negligible, 
though  the  broad  direction  of  events  points,  as  I 
think,  to  its  final  inevitability,  I  do  not  expect  to 
see  it  effected  either  in  a  day  or  a  year.  Parties 
and  politicians,  let  us  always  console  ourselves  by 
remembering,  are  most  extreme  when  most  con- 
scious of  their  weakness. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  axiom  that  the 
Unionists  should  oppose  Devolution  as  they  have 
opposed  every  other  measure  that  was  against  the 
interests  of  their  class  and  creed.  They  denounce 
it  as  a  step  to  Home  Rule.  Of  course  it  is  a  step 
to  Home  Rule.  Has  a  single  measure  been  passed 
for  Ireland  within  the  last  hundred  years  that  was 
not  a  step  to  Home  Rule?  The  men  of  Ulster 
must  be  almost  as  much  out  of  touch  with  English 
as  they  always  have  been  with  Irish  opinion  if  they 
imagine  that  the  case  for  Devolution  is  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  such  bogey  arguments  as  these.  The 
fears  and  the  catchwords  of  twenty  years  ago  have 
been  outgrown ;  the  spirit  in  which  England  ap- 
proaches the  Irish  question  has  been  revolutionised. 
And  Ireland  herself  is  as  pacific  as  she  is  ever  likely 
to  be  under  English  rule,  and  inclined  to  be  prac- 
tical. Even  Unionism  shows  signs  in  this  indi- 
vidual and  in  that  of  constructive  moderation.  The 
moment  for  an  advance  could  hardly  be  more 
opportune.  Very  few  people  in  Ireland  want 
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Devolution — which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  will 
be  given  them.  The  Nationalists  accept  it  merely  as 
an  instalment,  and  the  official  policy  of  Unionism, 
now  as  always,  is  simply  the  status  quo.  Those 
who  believe  that  Devolution  will  send  the  Irish 
question  to  sleep  for  twenty  years  or  so  may  be 
far-seeing,  but  are  singularly  few.  But  England 
and  her  prejudices  and  her  political  exigencies  have 
to  be  considered,  and  a  good  case  can,  I  think,  be 
made  out  for  proceeding  slowly. 

Suppose  that  while  the  Union  remains  untouched 
an  Irish  Council,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
elected  members,  with  a  minority  of  nominated 
members,  is  created  to  take  charge  of  Dublin 
Castle,  to  control  the  administration  of  Irish  in- 
ternal affairs,  and  to  have  the  spending  of  all  the 
moneys  raised  by  taxation  in  Ireland  and  not  allo- 
cated to  Imperial  purposes.  Suppose  that  the  Im- 
perial Government  says  to  this  Irish  Council, 
"About  ten  millions  are  raised  from  Ireland  by 
taxation.  We  keep  two  of  these  millions  for  Im- 
perial expenditure,  and  we  hand  the  remainder 
over  to  you.  There  are  certain  fixed  charges  upon 
it  that  will  have  to  be  met,  but  the  balance,  which 
we  reckon  to  be  about  four  or  four  and  a  half 
millions  a  year,  will  be  placed  unreservedly  at  your 
disposal  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  whatever 
economies  you  effect  will  be  devoted  at  your  dis- 
cretion to  Irish  purposes."  Suppose,  further,  that 
Dublin  Castle  is  remodelled  and  the  resultant 
savings  handed  over  to  the  Irish  Council ;  that  the 
police,  while  remaining  an  Imperial  force,  are  re- 
duced to  7,000  men;  and  that  Irish  private  Bills  in 
Parliament  are  placed  as  fully  under  the  control  of 
an  Irish  Committee  as  Scotch  Bills  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Scottish  Committee.  What  would 
be  the  result  of  all  this?  First,  it  would  give 
Irishmen  a  far  more  extensive  control  over  their 
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own  affairs  than  they  possess  at  present;  it  would 
associate  them  with  their  government,  and  it  would 
stimulate  them  to  an  efficient  and  economical  ad- 
ministration. Secondly,  it  would  relieve  a  con- 
gested and  overworked  Parliament  of  a  mass  of 
business  that  it  makes  no  pretence  of  being  able  to 
handle  properly.  Thirdly,  it  would  bring  local 
knowledge  to  bear  on  the  solution  of  local 
problems.  Fourthly,  it  would  mean  that  Ireland, 
from  the  financial  and  administrative  standpoint, 
would  come  to  occupy  very  much  the  same  position 
towards  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  province  of 
Bengal  or  Madras  occupies  towards  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  If  some  such  scheme  as  this  is 
proposed  by  the  Government,  no  one,  of  course, 
would  accept  it  as  the  last  word  on  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, or  as  bestowing  upon  Ireland  that  full 
measure  of  responsibility  which  can  alone  help  to 
brace  the  National  fibre.  But  as  a  half-way  house, 
a  political  preparatory  school,  it  would  have  an 
obvious  and  immense  utility,  and  Ireland  conceiv- 
ably might  abide  peacefully  within  its  walls  for  a 
decade  or  more — perhaps  even  until  the  Unionists 
of  to-day  become  the  Nationalists  of  the  future. 

All  this,  however,  rests  on  two  assumptions. 
One  is  that  the  Irish  Party  will  accept,  the  other  is 
that  the  House  of  Lords  will  pass,  the  Govern- 
ment's Bill.  The  first  assumption  admits,  per- 
haps, of  some  doubt ;  the  second,  unhappily,  admits 
of  none.  The  attitude  of  the  Nationalist  M.P.s 
towards  such  a  measure  as  I  have  outlined  would 
be  the  product  of  many  divergent  forces.  They 
naturally  do  not  wish  to  create  in  Dublin  a  body 
that  will  be  construed  in  America  and  Australia  as 
the  equivalent  of  a  Home  Rule  Parliament,  that 
will  distract  attention  at  home  from  themselves, 
and  the  mere  existence  of  which  is  bound  to  affect 
the  flow  of  subscriptions  to  the  Party  funds.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  consciousness  of  their  weakness  in 
Ireland,  of  the  slackening  off  of  the  old  enthusiasm, 
and  of  their  comparative  impotence  in  Parliament, 
will  dispose  them  to  take  anything  they  can  get  and 
trust  to  the  future  to  get  more.  But  as  against  this 
they  have  to  remember  the  Sinn  Feiners  and  the 
damaging  capital  that  will  be  made  out  of  their 
acceptance  of  a  measure  that  falls  very  far  short  of 
Home  Rule,  and  that  is  predestined  to  rejection  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  Their  dilemma  is  two-fold. 
Acquiescence  in  any  Bill  less  generous  than  those 
of  1886  and  1893  invites  the  taunt  that  after  all 
these  years  of  agitation  the  National  cause  has  gone 
backwards  and  not  forwards,  and  that  Gladstonian 
Home  Rule  has  been  whittled  down,  with  the  con- 
sent and  assistance  of  the  Irish  representatives 
themselves,  into  a  mere  scheme  of  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative devolution.  The  Sinn  Feiners,  I 
apprehend,  will  not  be  slow  in  pressing  home  that 
point;  and  their  case  will  be  enormously  streng- 
thened if  the  Irish  Parliamentarians,  after  first  en- 
dorsing a  measure  that  cheats  the  National  expec- 
tations, are  compelled  to  stand  helplessly  by  and 
see  it  mutilated  or  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  may,  I  suppose.,  be  taken  as  axiomatic 
that  any  Bill  which  satisfies  the  Irish  Party  will  be 
voted  down  by  the  Upper  Chamber ;  and  there  are 
pseudo-Home  Rulers  enough  in  the  Nationalist 
ranks  who,  on  the  ground  that  the  Government's 
proposals  do  not  go  sufficiently  far,  will  do  all  they 
can  to  stiffen  and  extend  them  that  the  Lords  may 
be  furnished  with  every  pretext  for  their  rejection. 
Considerations  such  as  these  may  make  it  expedient 
for  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Dillon  to  kill  the 
measure  with  their  own  hands.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  will,  or  whether  under  all  the  circum- 
stances they  can,  take  the  responsibility  of  doing 
so.  Nor  perhaps  does  it  greatly  matter.  Devolu- 
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tion  as  a  Parliamentary  measure  is  doomed  for  all 
present  purposes  in  advance;  and  whether  the  Irish 
Party  give  it  the  first  stab  or  dispatch  it  with  their 
blessing  to  the  destruction  they  are  powerless  to 
avert  will  not  make  much  essential  difference. 
For  Nationalist  Ireland  the  net  result  can  only  be 
another  frustration  of  her  hopes.  The  immediate 
effects  of  that  frustration  are  beyond  surmise,  but 
I  incline  to  anticipate,  first,  that  they  will  not  be 
tranquil,  and,  secondly,  that  they  will  enable  us  to 

§auge  with  some  accuracy  both  the  strength  of  the 
inn  Fein  movement  and  the  vitality  or  otherwise 
that  is  likely  to  remain  in  the  demand  for  Home 
Rule  when  the  agrarian  question  is  finally  settled. 
After  all,  it  is  little  we  can  do  for  Ireland  com- 
pared with  what  the  Irish  can  do  for  themselves. 
It  is  the  penalty  of  bad  government  that  it  does 
more  harm  than  its  reformation  can  cure.  Eng- 
lish rule  in  Ireland  has  often  been  cruel,  oftener 
still  stupid,  patronising  and  inapplicable,  and 
never  more  so  than  when  best-intentioned.  It  has 
helped  to  make,  it  has  probably  had  a  larger  share 
than  any  other  single  cause  in  making,  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  people  what  they  are  to-day ;  and  there  are 
few  defects  in  the  Irish  state,  and  few  shortcomings 
in  the  Irish  character,  which  cannot  be  traced  back 
originally  to  English  misgovernment,  or  which 
have  not,  at  any  rate,  been  intensified  by  that  mis- 
government.  But  no  fallacy  can  be  greater  than  to 
suppose  that  what  bad  legislation  has  done  good 
legislation  can  undo.  Human  affairs  are  not  so 
simple  as  all  that,  and  the  effects  of  a  vicious  policy 
will  not  only  endure  long  after  the  policy  itself  has 
been  reversed,  but  may  even  remain  uninfluenced 
by  its  reversal.  That  "is  what  has  happened,  and 
what  will  happen,  in  Ireland.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
seventy  years  or  so  that  we  have  seriously  tried  to 
make  amends  to  Ireland  for  the  afflictions  of  seven 
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centuries,  and  only  in  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so 
that  the  recuperative  principle  has  been  allowed 
even  a  partial  chance.  It  seems  to  me  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  a  people  who  have  been  so  crushed  and 
oppressed  as  the  Irish,  and  whose  economic  and 
mental  growth  has  been  so  long  and  so  deliberately 
stunted,  can  be  brought  back  to  health  by  a  single 
restorative,  or,  indeed,  by  any  restorative  at  all 
that  is  administered  externally.  Not  only  have  we 
not  overtaken  the  ill  effects  of  our  misrule  in  Ire- 
land, but  we  never  can  overtake  them.  They  have 
outdistanced  any  real  help  that  we  could  render 
them ;  they  can  only  be  restrained  and  destroyed 
by  the  Irish  themselves.  Our  assistance  is  limited 
merely  to  the  removal  of  grievances,  the  redressing 
of  injustices,  the  creation  of  opportunities,  the 
adoption,  so  far  as  our  imaginative  obtuseness  will 
permit  us,  of  an  attitude  of  understanding  and 
sympathy.  Beyond  that  we  cannot  go.  The  far 
more  arduous  task  of  rebuilding  the  National  char- 
acter of  the  Irish  people  is  one  that  can  only  be 
grappled  with  in  Ireland  and  by  Irishmen.  There 
is  a  striking  passage  in  Mr.  George  A.  Birming- 
ham's novel,  "Benedict  Kavanagh,"  which  says, 
as  I  cannot  help  thinking,  almost  the  final  word  on 
this  matter.  A  priest  is  pointing  out  to  Benedict 
the  improvement  in  the  manners,  surroundings, 
and  character  of  the  people  in  a  Connaught  village. 
Benedict  supposes  that  it  is  the  priest  who  has  done 
it  for  them.  "No,"  comes  the  answer,  "I  have 
not  done  it  for  them.  There  you  touch  the  great 
mistake  which  has  brought  to  ruin  so  many  fine- 
sounding  schemes.  Things  must  not  be  done  for 
our  people.  They  must  learn  to  do  things  for 
themselves.  Nothing,  literally  nothing,  can  be 
done  from  outside.  Have  we  not  had  enough  of 
that?  Money  poured  out,  wasted.  Strangers 
coming  to  teach  and  going  away  disheartened. 
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For  our  people  there  is  only  one  hope,  and  that  is 
in  themselves,  themselves  alone." 

Holding  by  this  formula  and  its  implications  I 
cannot  for  one  moment  persuade  myself  that  Home 
Rule  would  bring  the  Irish  millennium.  The  char- 
acter and  temperament  of  the  people  are  altogether 
beyond  England 's  power  to  influence ;  for  whatever 
is  remiss  in  their  moral  or  economic  aptitudes 
they  must  find  and  furnish  their  own  remedies. 
No  legislation  of  ours,  no  mere  readaptation  of  the 
constitutional  machinery,  can  give  them  the  force 
and  virility,  the  balance  and  backbone,  the  per- 
severance, the  contempt  for  unveracity  and  deceit, 
and  all  the  other  strong  qualities  in  which  candour 
itself  must  admit  their  deficiency.  Over  far  toe 
large  a  part  of  Ireland  terrorism  is  the  rule  of  life, 
opinion  is  no  more  than  the  bellowing  of  the 
loudest  claque,  civic  spirit  is  represented  by  the 
wranglings  and  intrigues  of  factions,  performance 
fails  to  follow  promise,  patriotism  finds  its  only  ex- 
pression in  a  litter  of  histrionic  "resolutions,"  the 
very  conception  of  industrial  discipline  seems  to 
have  perished,  agriculture  has  become  a  question 
of  rent  and  not  of  work,  of  how  little  can  be  paid 
for  the  land,  not  of  how  much  can  be  got  out  of  it, 
witnesses  perjure  themselves  with  an  Asiatic  liber- 
ality, juries  return  verdicts  that  every  man  in  the 
twelve  knows  to  be  against  the  evidence,  and  the 
whole  conduct  of  life  is  scaled  down  to  a  turbulent 
level  of  selfishness,  langour,  intimidation,  in- 
efficiency, falsity,  and  superstition.  It  is  precisely 
in  such  communities  as  these  that  the  people  are 
most  forward  in  speaking  of  themselves  as 
"our  noble  but  oppressed  race,"  and  in  placing 
upon  every  shoulder  but  their  own  the  responsi- 
bility both  for  their  poverty  and  its  relief.  I  quite 
admit  that  British  misgovernment  probably  de- 
serves most  of  the  blame  so  freely  ascribed  to  it, 
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but  I  doubt  whether  it  deserves  it  all.  Too  much 
self-pity,  too  much  self-praise,  added  to  misunder- 
standing and  detraction  from  without,  acting 
upon  a  character  always  prone  to  an  easy  fatalism, 
and  reinforced  by  a  convulsive  history  that  has 
thrown  to  the  surface  all  the  unhealthy  elements  of 
society,  have  unquestionably  confused  the  stan- 
dards, misdirected  the  energies,  and  weakened  the 
moral  fibre  of  but  too  many  of  the  Irishry. 

Among  a  hundred  proofs  and  instances  of  this  I 
select  one  that  shows  with  delightful  unconscious- 
ness their  happy  irresponsibility.  An  exhibition 
of  the  products  and  industries  of  Munster  and  Con- 
naught  was  held  at  Limerick  during  the  summer  of 
1906.  Many  of  its  guarantors  were  Limerick  citi- 
zens, and  their  chagrin  when  the  exhibition  ended 
with  a  deficit,  and  when  they  were  called  upon  to 
fulfil  their  undertakings,  led  to  the  proposal  and 
the  unanimous  adoption,  in  January,  1907,  of 
the  following  resolution  by  the  Corporation  of 
Limerick  : — "  That  inasmuch  as  a  large  number 
of  citizens  and  others  signed  guarantees  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  ,£3,000  in  connection  writh  the 
Munster-Connacht  Exhibition,  in  the  belief  that 
no  financial  loss  would  be  entailed  by  their  doing 
so,  it  being  understood  by  them  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
would  give  a  liberal  subsidy  towards  the  Exhibi' 
tion,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Cork  Exhibi- 
tion, whereas,  we  understand,  only  ,£1,300  was 
granted  to  the  former,  and  about  ,£27,000  to  the 
latter,  and  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  cause  of 
the  promotion  of  genuine  Irish  industries  has  been 
advanced  by  the  holding  of  the  Munster-Connacht 
Exhibition  to  as  large,  if  not  a  larger,  extent  than 
by  the  holding  of  the  Cork  Exhibition,  we  respect- 
fully call  upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  to  take  the  circumstances  of 
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the  case  into  earnest  consideration  with  a  view  to 
making  good  from  the  funds  at  its  disposal  the 
amount  for  which  the  guarantors  to  the  Munster- 
Connacht  Exhibition  are  liable,  and  for  which  they 
have  now  been  applied  to,  particularly  as  the  pay- 
ment by  them  of  the  sums  guaranteed  would  in 
many  instances  press  severely  upon  persons  who, 
especially  in  these  times  of  local  commercial  de- 
pression, cannot  well  afford  to  pay  them,  and  who 
signed  the  guarantee  at  the  request  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Exhibition  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  to  assist 
in  the  starting  of  a  praiseworthy  undertaking  for 
the  benefit,  not  only  of  Limerick,  but  of  the  South 
and  West  of  Ireland  generally,  as  we  are  happy  to 
say  the  Exhibition  proved  to  be.  That  the  aid  and 
support  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  public 
bodies  of  Munster  and  Connacht  be  invoked  in 
this  matter,  to  help  to  remove  an  undeserved  local 
burden,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Chief 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  and 
the  County  and  Borough  Councils  of  the  South 
and  West  of  Ireland ;  and  that,  if  necessary,  a 
deputation  be  appointed  to  join  a  deputation  of  the 
Directors  and  Guarantors  of  the  Exhibition,  to 
wait  upon  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  the  Department 
to  impress  upon  them  the  justice  and  expediency 
of  the  case  of  the  guarantors  being  favourably  con- 
sidered." 

Home  Rule  in  itself  will  not  exorcise  this  sort  of 
thing  and  all  it  stands  for,  or  rather  will  not  do  so 
at  once ;  and  to  advocate  autonomy  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  will  effect  some  immediate  and  miracu- 
lous transformation  in  the  material  fortunes  or  the 
moral  texture  of  the  Irish  people  seems  to  me 
altogether  misguided.  On  the  contrary,  those  who 
believe  in  Home  Rule  should  prepare  themselves, 
and  without  dismay,  for  the  anticipation  that  its 
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first  results  may  be  almost  heart-breaking,  and  that 
Ireland  under  a  Parliament  of  her  own  may  pre- 
sent an  initial  aspect  of  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. If  they  believe — and  I  do  not  see  how  any 
other  belief  is  possible — that  there  is  no  one  cure 
just  as  there  is  no  one  cause  for  Irish  ills,  they  will 
not  claim  for  their  remedy  any  finality  of  virtue. 
They  will  recommend  it  not  as  a  panacea  but  as  an 
auxiliary.  Home  Rule,  in  its  relation  to  Irish 
character  holds  very  much  the  position  of  the 
Wyndham  Act  in  relation  to  Irish  agriculture. 
The  land  tenure  system,  with  its  vitiating  war  of 
classes  and  its  deflection  of  the  National  mind  upon 
the  single  question  of  rent,  caused  the  fundamental 
realities  and  problems  of  an  agricultural  existence 
to  remain  neglected  and  indeed  almost  unrealised. 
They  could  only  emerge  and  claim  their  para- 
mountcy  when  that  system  was  readjusted.  The 
merit  of  the  Purchase  Acts  is  not  that  they  make 
agriculture  a  success  forthwith,  but  that  they  make 
success  possible  by  creating  the  conditions  in  which 
it  is  not  only  worth  striving  for  but  is  seen  to  be 
worth  striving  for.  They  are  performing  the  in- 
dispensable work  of  clearing  the  ground,  leaving 
it  to  the  peasants  themselves  to  erect  on  it  the  best 
superstructure  of  which  they  are  capable.  In  much 
the  same  way  the  Irish  mind  and  character  have 
been  poisoned  and  turned  from  the  channels  of  pro- 
ductivity and  from  the  understanding  of  the  true 
source  of  National  well-being  by  the  struggle  for 
Home  Rule  and  the  methods  by  which  it  has  been 
waged.  To  grant  Home  Rule  is  not  to  make  the 
Irish  character  instantaneously  strong,  but  it  is  to 
furnish  the  fusing  and  essential  element  out  of 
which  strength  may  be  slowly  formed,  an  element 
which,  with  things  as  they  are,  is  not  merely  want- 
ing but  is  all  but  unattainable.  Responsibility  in 
the  long  run  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  men  re- 
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sponsible,  and  a  people  perpetually  at  strife  with  its 
rulers,  its  National  genius  thwarted,  and  its 
National  aspirations  throttled,  is  a  people  desper- 
ately handicapped  in  the  evolution  of  self-reliance 
and  virility.  Ireland,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  is 
making,  on  her  own  initiative,  efforts  that  are  little 
less  than  heroic  to  overcome  this  handicap.  She  is 
developing  character;  she  is  developing  unity;  she 
has  started  on  a  path  which,  if  it  does  not  end  in 
her  being  given  what  she  wants,  will  end  in  her 
taking  it.  Our  function,  at  its  widest,  is  confined  to 
helping  her  to  help  herself.  To  attempt  to  supersede 
her  own  valiant  endeavours  after  regeneration  from 
within  would  be  as  senseless  and  as  futile  as  to 
attempt  to  check  them.  All  we  can  usefully  do  is 
to  second,  foster,  and  stimulate  them,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  their  further  evocation.  It 
is  for  that  reason,  if  we  are  really  desirous  of  Irish 
well-being,  that  we  shall  ultimately  grant  Home 
Rule. 
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YEATS.  Price  6d.  net.  (A  few  copies  remain.) 

Samhain,  1906.  Edited  by  W.  B.  YEATS.  Containing 
HYACINTH  HALVEY,  by  Lady  Gregory;  and  Thoughts 
upon  the  work  in  the  Abbey  Theatre,  by  the  Editor. 
With  list  of  Plays  produced  by  the  National  Theatre 
Society  and  its  forerunners.  6d.  net. 


THE    SHANACHIE. 

The  SHANACHIE  is  a  Quarterly  Illustrated  Magazine, 
and  is  contributed  to  by  the  leading  Irish  writers.  In 
addition  to  many  of  the  Authors  in  Vol.  L,  articles  and 
stories  will  appear  in  the  Numbers  issued  in  1907  by 
the  following : — GEORGE  MOORE,  JOHN  EGLINTON,  T.  W. 
ROLLESTON,  MAURICE  JOY,  "  PAT,"  C.  LITTON  FALKINER, 
and  other  writers.  Ihe  Magazine  is  well  printed  on 
antique  deckle  edged  paper,  and  great  care  is  taken  in 
reproducing  the  illustrations.  The  annual  subscription 
is  4s.,  post  free  to  subscribers.  Single  Number,  Is.  net. 

The  Spring  Number  contains  "  Pat's  "  Pastoral :  An 
Act  of  Thanksgiving  ;  The  People  of  the  Glens,  by  J.  M. 
SYNGE  ;  The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  by  J.  B.  YEATS, 
R.H.A.  ;  A  National  Dramatist,  by  GEORGE  ROBERTS  ; 
Stories  by  K.  M.  PURDON  and  L.  MACMANUS;  Poems 
by  JANE  BARLOW,  THOMAS  KEOHLER,  JAMES  H. 
COUSINS,  and  PADRAIC  COLUM.  Illustrations  by  WILLIAM 
ORPEN,  J.  B.  YEATS,  &c. 

The  Summer  Number  contains  The  Rationale  of  Art,  by 
J.  B.  YEATS.  The  Resolution,  by  G.  A.  BIRMINGHAM  ; 
The  Crows  of  Mephistopheles,  by  GEORGE  FITZMAURICE  ; 
A  Note  on  Fanlights,  by  J.  H.  ORWELL,  and  the  first  of 
a  series  of  Articles  on  the  South  West  of  Ireland.  By 
J.  M.  SYNGE. 

Vol.  I.  (containing  Nos.  I.  and  II.),  bound  in  Irish 
Buckram,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Literary  Contents  by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Lady 
Gregory,  A.  E.,  Lord  Dunsany,  Seumas  0' Sullivan,  G.  Birmingham, 
Stephen  Gwynn,  Miss  Jane  Barlow,  J.  M.  Synge,  Oliver  Gay,  Miss 
Rosamund  Langbridge,  "  T<5rna,"  George  Roberts.  Michael 
Orkney,  Page  L.  Dickinson,  Father  O'Leary,  Padraic  Colm,  Fionan 
MacCarthy,  A.  P.  Graves,  Grace  Rhys. 

Illustrations  by  Jack  Yeats,  R.  Caulfield  Orpen,  Hugh  Thomson. 
J.  B.  Yeats,  R.H.A.  ;  Elinor  Monsell,  Seaghan  Mac  Cathmhaoil, 
George  Morrow.  Cover  design  by  Miss  Beatrice  Elvery. 

MAUNSEL    &    CO.,    LTD., 
96  MtDDLE  ABBEY  STREET,  DUBLIN. 
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